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At the End of the Year 


~“T. veRY characteristics of our free way of life make difficult any quick adjustment 
to the controls and comparative regimentation, demanded in full national effort 
in any crisis. So, it is only after months of slow and cautious testing and changing of the 
gears that Canada’s war machine has shifted into high and is gathering momentum.” So 
states the Canadian Welfare Council in its ninth annual review of the welfare situation 
in the Dominion, issued under the title—‘Into High Gear”. 


The agencies reporting to the Council reveal the wisdom of an economic policy, 
designed to encourage savings, both by the nation and the citizen, and to discourage 
lavish spending of the greatly increased national income, in the protection it affords to 
homes, dependent or on low income, through the controls exercised over sudden price 
jumps in rent and commodities. Steadying influences in keeping the keel even in a nation 
at war are also noted in the gradual withdrawal of trainees to military service, in the 
co-operation between public authorities and social agencies, in assistance to dependents, 
either of the fighting arms, or of persons, interned or detained under defence regulations. 
“No small part of the Dominion’s wellbeing has rested”, says the statement, “upon our 
provisions for the free arbitration of labour disputes and the partnership of employers and 
employees in facing together the problems arising in speeding up war production.” 


TURN-_ So gradual has been the tremendous turn-over in our national life in recent 
OVER months that it is but dimly perceived, as yet. Dominion war disbursements for 

the eight months of the scal year have been $392 million against $29 million 
last year, are running $70 to $80 million per month, will, in the next four months alone 
exceed the Dominion’s entire expenditures on relief and drought from 1930 to 1940. In the 
next 12 months war spending will likely exceed the total relief spending of all three 
levels of government for the last 12 years. 


So, incredible subsidence cannot but take place in the social structure. No less than 
325,000 men,—equivalent to 11% of the wage-earning population—have enlisted in sea, 
land or air forces. Wage-worker demand has increased by nearly a quarter million workers, 
but as in all such times, thousands of workers on their own in shop, garage, farm, and 
services are seeking war wages, so the wage-earner potential has jumped by nearly half 
a million. Consequently even with enlistment and new labour demand, the year closes with 
probably 150,000 wage-workers still idle. Population is shifting sharply, too, following the 
training and munition centres, nearly 70% of Employment Service placements in the 
last month available being away from the vicinity. 


AID DOWN _ Last year, the Council estimated the aid load at this time as 700,000 to 
45% TO 50% 725,000, justified by later official records. The Council’s comparative 

estimate is 350,000 to 360,000 at January 1, 1941, exclusive of some 
thousands of western farmers, benefitting under acreage bonus payments. Adult workers 
on aid likely exceed 100,000; unfilled applications in the employment offices run 
75,000 to 80,000. 





Qualifying factors are present, however. In several areas automatic cut offs of certain 
classes and age groups have led to heavy repercussions and suffering, thrown back on 
private charities, and requiring review of public policy. People cannot be “blitzkrieged” 
off aid, says the Council, but incredible results are being obtained among older, long-idle 
workers, on whom some time and effort have been expended in refitting and training jor 
gainful occupation. In other areas, large scale defence construction, purely temporary, 
has taken up slacks of labour, much unskilled, and likely to fall back into need again, 
unless trained for special war work. There has been little comparative reduction in the 
partially employables, less in the fully unemployables, clearer proof that the residue now 
in the so-called fully employable group will reach zero point in a few weeks. 


SPECIAL The relevancy of other lines of special public expenditure should not be 
PROBLEMS _ overlooked either. No less than 107,000 active accounts, involving 105,000 

children, are open in Dependents’ Allowances, on which and assigned pay, 
about $61 million have been disbursed. This is some indication of the need of supple- 
mentary aid, in war or in peace for a large cross section of physically fit, stable population. 


Reductions in aid have been uneven, more marked in the heavy concentrations of 
the industrial centres, than in the mid-western cities, towns, and rural areas. The four 
Ontario cities of Toronto, Hamilton, Windsor and Ottawa share 30%, Montreal and 
Quebec 16% of the wage earning employment, reporting to the Bureau of Statistics: the 
two provinces of Ontario and Quebec 73% of this volume. Province by province, area by 
area, the Report reviews the general downward trend in aid, the unfortunately static or 
enlarging loads in general social need, resting on local and voluntary resources: in 
assistance to the aged now nearing $40 million annually: to the blind at nearly $144 
million: to needy mothers and children, $10 million. Care of. the tuberculous cost $8 to 
$9 million, of the mentally affected $16 to $17 million. Child caring and benevolent 
services cost not less than $8 to $10 million. 


A new problem is taking outline, arising from 20,000 dischargees or veterans of the 
new forces, about half due to non-remediable physical condition; some thousands because 
of inability to make efficient fighting men. They and their dependents are at the welfare 
agencies’ desks. The situation is brightening with the Dominion’s plans for co-operative 
welfare and re-establishment measures. 


Supplementary help is needed by thousands even with only 5% rise in living costs; 
more services for working mothers, for youth, gathering in the centres of employment, 
for the mounting problems of family desertion and illegitimacy. 


CANADA The Canadian people have been generous in their citizen effort, in time 
GENEROUS and in funds. Outstanding has been the reasonably calm absorption of 

7,000 overseas children into our ordinary home life through our ordinary 
child caring services. The War Charities have been given nearly $18 million dollars in 16 
months of war. Twenty-one community chests received $4144 million to carry on home 
services. The year closes with promise of vigorous government leadership in better 
co-ordination of voluntary appeals. 


* * * 


All in all, the report says, 1940 has been the most significant in Canadian story, 
with undoubted hope of “strengthening and clarification of Dominion, provincial and 
municipal welfare responsibilities, and better integration of our voluntary effort therein” 
through the Dominion-provincial discussions of the Rowell-Sirois Report. 


There is a new and vital confidence in our cause as the right to his way of life of 
the simple common man of the people is seen clearly opposed to “might in its pomp 
and pageantry”. Dunkirk, Coventry, Dockland, and Jervis Bay are new names in our 
history, that have given new courage and strength to human effort everywhere —C.W. 
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Co-ordination 


The Dominion Government names 
a national board to advise on the 
vexed problem of the multiplicity 
and frequency of appeals for 
voluntary funds in war-time. 


of War Appeals 


N December 16th the in- 
() augural meeting was held 

to set up what had been 
described in a press release of the 
Minister of National War Services, 
on December llth, as “the Na- 
tional War Charities Fund Ad- 
visory Board.” 


A series of meetings, held 
throughout September and Octo- 
ber, had failed to bring agreement 
upon a united appeal for voluntary 
funds for the war services among 
eight voluntary agencies operating 
on a national basis, namely: the 
Canadian Red Cross Society, the 
Salvation Army, the Y.M.C.A., 
the Legion War Services, the 
Y.W.C.A. War Services, the 
Knights of Columbus Army Huts, 
the I.0.D.E. War Services, and the 
Navy League War Services. There 
had been agreement, however, on a 
recommendation that an Advisory 
Board be set up, “for the purpose 
of considering appeals, by general 
canvass, of National War Service 
Organizations, and to advise the 
Minister with regard to the merits 
of such appeals after examination 
of their annual financial state- 
ments, their proposed budgets, and 
their programmes of service.” It 
was also proposed that such a 
Board would advise the Minister 
as to the fixing of dates for the 
national appeals. 


The recommendation suggested 
that the Board consist of one re- 


presentative, nominated by each 
organization concerned but subject 
to the confirmation of the Minis- 
ter, with at least an equal number 
of members at large on the ap- 
pointment of the Minister with 
whom the naming of the chairman 
was also to rest. 


Membership 

In accordance with these re- 
commendations, the National War 
Charities Fund Advisory Board 
was named by Order-in-Council 
with Mr. C. L. Burton, President 
of the Robert Simpson Company 
of Toronto, as chairman. The 
organizations represented were 
initially restricted to those which 
had held national campaigns in the 
first year of the War, the Y.W.C.A. 
War Services, the I1.0.D.E. War 
Services and the Navy League 
War Services, thus being excluded 
until their applications had been 
filed and authority granted for a 
nation-wide appeal in 1941. The 
official announcement of the crea- 
tion of the Board stated that if, 
and when, authority were given to 
any one of these organizations to 
conduct such a national appeal 
immediate representation on the 
Board would also be accorded. 

Consequently, initially there 
were five members appointed to 
this National Board, the represent- 
atives of the five agencies having 
appeals in 1940, namely: Mr. T. 
D’Arcy McGee, K.C., of Ottawa, 











a member of the board of the 
Knights of Columbus Army Huts 
Fund; Lieut. Col. Charles Tutte, 
Toronto, of the National Staff of 
the Salvation Army Red Shield 
Fund; Dr. Fred W. Routley, 
Toronto, National Commissioner 
of the Canadian Red Cross Society; 
Mr. W. W. Southam, Montreal, of 
the Board of the Y.M.C.A. War 
Services; and Lieut. Col. E. A. 
Olver, Toronto, of the Board of 
the Canadian Legion War Services 
Fund. 


Members at large were chosen, 
one from each province of the 
Dominion,—Mr. T. S. Dixon, Van- 
couver, B.C.; Mr. W. T. Henry, 
Edmonton, Alta.; Mr. J. J. Leddy, 
Saskatoon, Sask.; Mr. Peter Lowe, 
Winnipeg, Man.; Mr. A. D’Aoust, 
Ottawa, (also representing the 
Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada as its secretary); Mr. Leon 
T. des Rivieres, Quebec City, P.Q.; 
Mr. Henry Binning, Annapolis 
Royal, NS.; Mrs. L. M. Vroom, 
Rothesay, N.B.; Mr. Walter S. 
Grant, Charlottetown, P.E.I.; Dr. 
E. W. Stapleford, Director of 
Voluntary Services, of the Depart- 
ment of National War Services, 
was designated honorary secretary 
of the Board. 

Service on the Board is to be 
voluntary, with reimbursement for 
out-of-pocket expenses for the 
general members only. 


Duties 
Under the Order-in-Council set- 
ting up the body, the members of 
the Board are to advise the Direc- 
tor of Voluntary Services in con- 
nection with any application under 


the War Charities Act to conduct 
a national appeal for funds for war 
services. Specifically, the Board’s 
right is established to demand an 
audited statement of all receipts 
and expenditures of any organiza- 
tion desiring to make a national 
appeal for funds, and covering such 
period as the Board deems fit. The 
Board may also exact a full state- 
ment of the amounts which any 
organization proposes to seek from 
the general public, what disposal it 
plans for the funds so collected, 
and all information as to the 
activities which the organization 
either proposes to render from the 
funds so raised, or is carrying on in 
the ordinary course of its activities. 


Moreover, the Board is specific- 


ally to advise as to whether, in its — 


judgment, funds heretofore col- 
lected by any such organization 
have been wisely and _ properly 
expended, and whether a further 
appeal for funds is in the national 
interest. This clause of the Order- 
in-Council also places upon the 
Board the responsibility of ad- 
vising whether these services merit 
the support of the Canadian public, 
whether there is overlapping in 
any way with similar services 
being given by other organizations, 
and whether the amount of money 
being sought from the public is 
necessary. 


Campaign Dates 
Dealing with campaign dates 
and procedures, the Board is also 
to advise the Minister in respect to 
approval of suggested dates, and 
what steps ‘if any can, or may be 
taken to co-ordinate the activities 








SP 


of voluntary war service organiza- 
tions to bring about the greatest 
possible co-ordination and unity in 
their national appeals for funds.” 
Under this head the Board’s res- 
ponsibilities are cited as including 
recommendations bearing on the 
situation where a community or 
province decides upon a_ co-or- 
dinated appeal, (in which it is pro- 
posed to include a quota for the 
coming year for any agency which 
has also authority to make a 
national appeal under the War 
Charities Act), in case the latter 
agency does not concur in the com- 
munity’s plan. 


Distribution of Funds 

The official statement announc- 
ing the Board’s appointment, adds: 
“The Board will also be asked to 
consider the question of distribu- 
tion of funds as a result of these 
co-ordinated appeals. At the pre- 
sent time, the local community 
decides the percentage to be given 
to each of the bodies entitled to 


share in the fund, although each 
individual subscriber is entitled to 
ear-mark his own subscription. 
This is bringing about a wide dis- 
parity in the division of funds and 
the object is to try and equalize 
and more fairly distribute the 
funds collected by these local com- 
munity drives, subject always to 
the right of the individual to ear- 
mark his donation.” 


The Board, it is emphasized, has 
purely advisory and not executive 
powers. 


At the moment of going to press 
there has been no official an- 
nouncement of the results of the 
deliberations of the Board on 
December 16th and 17th, though 
it is known that the five organiza- 
tions, members thereof, submitted 
their budgets for campaigns in 
1941, and that representations were 
heard from the Y.W.C.A. War 
Services, the I.0.D.E. and the 
Navy League in respect to their 
plans for the coming year. C.W. 


_—__ —~_ es —-—t— 


MANITOBA’S LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR 


Wiru the designation of Mr. R. F. McWilliams, K.C., as Lieutenant Governor 
of Manitoba, municipal affairs lost, temporarily, one of its most constructively 
vital personalities, for Alderman Mrs. McWilliams passed from the City Council 


of Winnipeg to chatelaine at Government House. Mrs. McWilliams is remaining 
on the board of the Canadian Welfare Council and we hope that the clarifying 
field of public welfare administration will continue to benefit from her knowledge, 
energy, clarity of vision, and certainty of grasp in the enunciation of principles 


and procedures at this time. 








Against a heartbreaking series 


of adverse events, the Canadian 
Chests have carried on to an 
encouraging result. 


Community Campaigns—1940 


STABLISHED “pre-war” Com- 
munity Chests in eleven 
cities of Canada raised 


$4,252,212 in their 1940 campaigns 
which is 98.8% of their goals. This 
is a 10.15% gain over last year’s 
returns when these same cities 
raised $3,860,130. 


Five new Chests in Galt, Guelph, 
London, Calgary and Oshawa went 
over the top in smashing victories, 
raising $522,820 on an objective of 
$430,000. Their successes bring the 
total amount raised in sixteen cam- 
paigns to $4,775,032, against an 
objective for the entire group of 
$4,733,079, or 100.88%. 


Great difficulties were experi- 
enced, all over the country, due to 
the overlapping of the Red Cross 
drive, and only the perseverance 
of canvassers and of Chest per- 
sonnel saved the campaigns from 
disaster. Ottawa still shows a 
deficit of over $10,000 while Sas- 
katoon is lagging by $5,500 and 
plans a recanvass. The successes of 
Winnipeg and Regina are the more 


remarkable when wheat, the gold 
of the west, stands in such heavy 
carry-overs. 

The Canadian Red Cross Society 
benefitted by almost half a million 
dollars in Community Chest cam- 
paigns in which it was included. 
Other War Services got $66,150. 
Both these figures will be higher 
when it is known how the funds of 
the Sault Ste. Marie campaign 
have been allocated. Approxi- 
mately $62,000 was raised by that 
city in a united war services cam- 
paign, but as information in regard 
to the distribution of the fund has 
not yet been received, this cam- 
paign is not included in our totals. 


To date Community Chests in 
252 cities of the United States have 
made a 2.6% gain over the amount 
which they raised last year and have 
reached 98.2% of their goals. By 
comparison, Canadian Chests with 
the handicaps laid upon them of 
parallel campaigns, and special war 
appeals have done exceedingly 
well. E.G. 





A MILLION DOLLARS FOR CAPITAL IN TWENTY YEARS 


Srrone citizen leadership for social agencies is the best guarantee of success in 
money raising. Strong professional leadership in programme building—leadership 
in spending the money effectively and efficiently—is the guarantee to the con- 
tributor that his gift has been appreciated. 

In the early days of the Community Chest movement, Saginaw, a medium- 
sized city in Michigan, (80,000) organized a Welfare League. They have since 
changed the name to Saginaw Community Chest, but the exceptional strength 
of its leadership during twenty years has not changed. 

Saginaw has successfully combined capital and current expense campaigns, 
and, since 1920, has raised for such items as repairs, replacements, or new build- 
ings the sum of $1,141,730. During this same period, nearly $3 million have been 
raised for the regular operating costs of Saginaw agencies —E.G. 
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In the last issue of WELFARE, 
Dr. Dobson asked “Whither the 
Canadian Family?’’: he now sug- 
gests some lines of strengthen- 
ing its shaken structure. 


Strengthening Our 
Family Life II 


Hucu Dosson 


rk. Dosson throws his immediate challenge to the Canadian 
D Welfare Council in the proposal that it initiate a project for a 

Dominion-wide research study on trends in family life, utilizing 
the results of the 1941 census in compilations on family standards in 
employment, housing, income, health, etc.. Area and case studies, Dr. 
Dobson suggests, should be encouraged to bring out positive data on 
the relationship of housing and community standards to disease, delin- 
quency, dependency and disintegration. Studies should be positive, as 
well as negative, he urges, pointing up the contribution made by sound 
family life, in individual cases, and generally to the building up of the 
Canadian people. Every avenue open to study should be enlisted to help 
in their respective areas of activity—the secondary schools, the univer- 
sities, the social agencies, the great religious groups of all faiths. With 
and through these, and all other media, all means of education should 
then be employed to apply the deductions of such studies, to energize 
the whole country to the protection and guidance of family life. 





Indifference, ignorance, casual or 
half knowledge are held responsible 
for much of the disintegration and 
breakdown of the family institu- 
tion that we have known. For 
these, the only cure is more know- 
ledge and guidance on the way to 
constructive action. We are in a 
rapidly changing social order. While 
the family has lost many of its old 
time functions and considerable 
prestige, it has gained in vital signi- 
ficance.t Many of our best teachers 
in the field of social relations are 
laying utmost stress upon the 
family as determining the very 
nature of the cultural system. We 
must educate for change to meet 
the actual need and the realities 


1Vide. Stanley P. Davies ‘Our Unchanging 
Goal: The Family”, 


of life. We must, however, beware 
of a great fallacy that is ever with 
us, these days, that “anything is 
better than what it is”. 


Education for Change 

Education for change is a prob- 
lem for the combined attention of 
religious and _ cultural leaders, 
statesmen, economists, and social 
workers. No one of these groups 
can escape responsibility and no 
superficial reading of reality or 
thoughtless attempts at meeting 
human needs by catering to public 
clamour or simply following a 
popular trend will be adequate. If 
we have great and good men and 
women of high purpose and exact 
knowledge who can guide, with 
precision and perseverance, they 








should be drafted into the leader- 
ship of our home makers wherever 
they can do the best work. Of 
course, one presupposes the wis- 
dom of special training courses on 
the family in our Universities and 
High Schools, in group studies and 
through public lectures. Today’s 
society needs something more, a 
philosophy of education, that gives 
to the family its adequate place, 
and throughout the nation, the 
steady purpose of achieving a bet- 
ter family morale. 

We must change many social 
habits and customs. It is a truism 
that good family life cannot be 
maintained without a more regular 
tempo and tone in our ordinary 
living. Modern life has turned night 
into day. The common meal is too 
often a procession, not a coming 
together in a community of inter- 
est. Especially in evening hospital- 
ity, too many hosts and hostesses 
have no clear sense of responsi- 
bility. Entertainment is no longer 
companionship, but suffers an utter 
poverty in initiative and caters but 
to clamour. Restraint goes and 
nerves, already fatigued by over- 
pressure and noise of the day, are 
stimulated by narcotics and aper- 
itifs and by a gambling mania that 
whets. what edge is left to wit 
until the edge is gone. In the morn- 
ings after, life breaks down and 
incompatibility, the modern dis- 
ease of family life, sets in and be- 
gins its deadly course. 


There are other similar forces 
creating disruption in the family. 
The night life of our cities is, 
in many cases, commercially 
dominated not only for the classes 


but for the masses. Too many are 
the communities, the highway 
joy rides, the clubs, cabarets, and 
roadhouses that have passed be- 
yond decency and due restraint. 
The pace breaks mental, moral, 
and physical health, and wastes, 
in indulgence, the very limited 
resources of vast numbers, who, 
too soon, slip in the scale of sta- 
bility and _ self-respect. Commer- 
cialized entertainment must be 
made to yield to the high necessity 
of better family life. Its better 
regulation is essential to the pre- 
servation of the home. 


Equitable Distribution of Income 

The national income must be 
more equitably distributed for the 
security of the family. The ultimate 
test of sound economic life is not 
the barometer of “dividends and 
bank clearings” but of “family in- 
comes”. A_ series of reports,— 
“Consumer Incomes in the United 
States, 1938”; “The Distribution 
of National Income, 1929, Great 
Britain”; “Dependency of Youth, 
Canada, 1931”,—and the recently 
published Canadian studies on the 
cost of living reveal how startling 
is the discrepancy between the cost 
of living per family and the family 
income of great masses of our 
people, But the inequality in avail- 
able income is not always due to 
inequity in the distribution of the 
national wealth. Too often, family 
need is due to wasteful, uncon- 
trolled expenditure without any 
sense of value in what is bought 
and the price paid for it. Ignorance 
and inadequacy in use of income 
can be as vitiating for the family 
as insufficient income. Both de- 








mand that we face squarely the 
examination of our sense of rela- 
tive values, and the amount and 
use of family income, beside the 
growth in despair of life, in family 
incompatibility, and family irre- 
sponsibility. Family income is de- 
pendent on gainful occupation, and 
its opportunity must also be fairly 
assured and distributed, if families 
are, in any way, to gain security 
and joy in life. 


Health 


Health is individual and family 
wealth: it is unnecessary to stress 
the relation of health protection to 
family wellbeing or the necessity 
of some form of social insurance, 
to assure reasonable medical and 
health provision for all the popula- 
tion, if we are to develop the 
stamina in life which enables a 
family to stand up against the 
strain of modern society. 


The Seriousness of Marriage 


The significance and _ responsi- 
bility of marriage are not just in- 
stinctively acquired. Hasty, _ill- 
considered marriages, clandestine 
and irresponsible relationships are 
symptomatic of modern life in 
normal days, but in wartime the 
pitch keys up to double pace. 
Steadiness must. come. Marriage 
must be approached with serious- 
ness again. With our Churches 
rests a heavy responsibility. They 
must teach the solemnity of wed- 
ded life, discourage ostentation 
and costliness, which makes a social 
display of matrimony. Support 
must be given to lay enactments, 
requiring due notice, and_ to 
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strengthening the fine psychologic- 
al strength of the traditional pub- 
lishing of banns. Marriage should 
be lifted above the show of pagan 
festivity. 


Family Clinics and Courts 


But family life cannot escape the 
social strains of today, and, as a 
community institution, it must 
have community services on which 
to draw,—skilled family welfare 
agencies, clinics under dependable 
auspices, and guidance in need. 


Family courts should displace the 
ordinary divorce courts. Where 
tension becomes too great, instead 
of the case going to divorce courts 
with their attendant publicity, 
there should be available in every 
judicial area in Canada, provision 
for family hearings, where final 
authority might indeed rest in the 
Judiciary and where specialists, not 
only in the detection of guilt, and 
its punishment, and in the causa- 
tive factors of misbehaviour would 
advise the judge but where other 
persons trained in tracing the 
causes and cure of family tensions 
might advise on family adjustment 
as an alternative to a decree, 
severing family relations. Such 
Family Court facilities should in- 
clude, within their resources, pro- 
visions for juvenile hearings, and 
child protection cases, and have, as 
consultants, trained family wor- 
kers, physicians and psychiatrists, 
as well as legal advisers and the 
folios of legal jurisprudence. 


The Family in Time of War 


And now War is on us with its 
high emotional strain, its sudden 
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partings, its hasty marriages, its 
long separations and then its de- 
mobilization with the problem of 
re-adjustment of changed person- 
alities to common living again. Its 
problems call for a treatise of itself, 
if we are to suggest how to con- 
serve family life and establish an 
enduring nation. War conditions 
require assurance of individual, 
specialized attention and care for 
each family, if necessary. Upon us 
all rests the responsibility of assur- 
ing a circle of wholesome, intimate 
friendship for every soldier’s wife 


selves to assuring and strengthen- 
ing the standards of moral and 
social life in the community of 
which we are part. Surely this is a 
task challenging enough to demand 
the attention of every Christian 
Church and every patriotic associ- 
ation, behind the efforts and agen- 
cies serving our family life. 


All these objectives we cannot 
attain within this year—but surely 
they may indicate the direction we 
must take, if family life is to be 
saved and the highest national life 
realized for this beloved Canada 


ee 


and family, and of dedicating our- of ours. 





THE HOME ECONOMIST AND FAMILY LIFE 


Miss Marsorie Bett of the Visiting Housekeepers Association of Toronto, 
assesses for WELFARE the value of short contacts by home economists in case 
work with the family, utilizing papers read on this subject at the National 
Conference of Social Work. 


Dr. Dobson’s articles have dealt with the degree of family disruption which 
frequently stem out from the incapacity of the woman at the head of the home 
to manage and apply the income. In such situations the home economists and 
the case workers go hand in hand, but the latter must draw on the former for 
leadership, and the contacts of the former with the home are necessarily fewer 
and depend for their success on the preparation for the visit or conference which 
has been made by the case worker in her general plan for the client. 


The mother for whom the case worker seeks the co-poreation of the home 
economist generally falls into one of three groups——the woman who feels herself 
competent in the sphere of housekeeping and resents the thought of advice; her 
ability must be respected; she needs encouragment and help in conquering new 
problems: the client who recognizes the place of an expert and seeks information 
for some specific problem: the client who wishes to use the home-economist to 
convince the case worker that the situation in which she is placed is impossible. 
With any one of these types of problems the case worker has her responsibility 
to the mother and to the home economist,—she must have made her client at 
least somewhat aware of her need for advice and bring in the home economist 
to clarify her own efforts. With the client she will be most successful if she has 
so prepared her that her interview may not only add definite knowledge, 
but arouse a real interest in home-making. In the complexities of modern home 
making, in the urban community particularly, the partnership of the case worker 
and the home economist may be a strengthening influence in the family life. 
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Maternal Health 


The Council’s executive assistant in 
Maternal and Child Hygiene knits to- 
gether family and maternal welfare. 


is Family Welfare 


HE HEALTH of mother and 
children forms the _ back- 
ground of wholesome family 
life. Important, at all times, it 
becomes doubly so, in a nation at 
war, and in days when the disrupt- 
ing forces of emotional upheaval 
are at work to undermine family 
loyalties and customs. 

In all our human relations, the 
achievement of a wholesome and 
co-operative family life is the finest. 
It sets the ideal pattern for our 
national life and has aptly been 
referred to-as the “threshold of 
democracy.” 


Family Training for Democracy 

From earliest infancy the emo- 
tional reactions and attitudes of a 
child will reflect those of his par- 
ents, and the reaction patterns, 
which will be the basis of behavi- 
our throughout life, are formed 
during the first few years of life. 

For instance, the family unit can 
teach the future citizen that there 
is a common bond between the in- 
terests of the individual and the 
interests of the group of which he 
is a part. At home he learns to 
respect the rights of others, to 
develop tolerance for their differ- 
ences in personality and point of 
view, and to adjust himself and his 
behaviour to the needs of others 
without the sacrifice of essential 
principles. Furthermore, it is with- 
in the family that the child should 
achieve, through the example of his 
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parents, the faith in things unseen 
that gives to the goals, towards 
which he strives, their full value 
and meaning. 


Threat to Family Life 

The changing conditions and 
concepts of modern times, and now 
of war, have already done much to 
shake the foundations of whole- 
some family life. In many cases, the 
relative responsibilities of the home 
are no longer those of twenty-five 
years ago, for it has been necessary 
for many mothers to work outside 
the home to attain even the mini- 
mum standards of decent healthful 
living. 

What of today’s children? How 
are they to receive the fundamental 
training for life and leadership that 
should come from within their own 
homes? If they miss this training, 
where will the disciplined thought- 
ful citizens be found to rescue this 
nation from the turmoil and social 
unrest incumbent upon war and 
post-war readjustment? 

During the past quarter century 
of continuous struggle and depend- 
ency, there has been a slow growth 
of agencies, designed to assist the 
maintenance of family unity and 
well-being. Now, these agencies are 
dealing with increasingly complex 
problems of family and _ social 
breakdown which will become more 
difficult over the ensuing years. 





Their efforts must not relax but 
expand to assure the welfare of 
families in the society of today. 


What Does Family Welfare Mean? 


The ideal of democracy is equal 
opportunity for all citizens to think, 
speak, and act at will, so long as 
they respect the rights of other 
citizens. Each individual should be 
able to expect the right and the 
opportunity to earn a living, ade- 
quate to assure the minimum 
physical and spiritual health, re- 
quired for him to contribute, use- 
fully and constructively, to the 
life of his community and state. 
Each should be encouraged to 
found a home and family with the 
reasonable probability of financial 
security and _ spiritual freedom. 
Each should be given educational 
opportunities which will best fit 
him or her to undertake the re- 
sponsibilities of family life and 
citizenship to the advantage of the 
state. 


Family Unit—Father 

Each family consists primarily of 
the mother, the father and the 
children, but with the father usu- 
ally at his place of work, the mother 
and the children form the real 
background of the home. On the 
parents rests the very real respon- 
sibility of creating a wholesome 
environment for the physical, 
emotional and spiritual well being 
of their children. As a rule, it is the 
father’s primary responsibility to 
provide those essentials of life 
which must be purchased with 
money, i.e. food, shelter, clothing 
and medical care, etc. 
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Family Unit—Mother 

The mother of the family is the 
constant companion of her children 
and the central figure in every 
family group. She bears the great- 
est strain and runs the greatest risk 
to life and health in bringing chil- 
dren into the world. She cares for 
her infant and growing children, 
her husband, and their household; 
and she must buy, as wisely as 
possible, household necessities, 
food and clothing. The mother may 
be said to take the major respon- 
sibility for the health of her chil- 
dren; for seeing that, even before 
they are born, they receive the 
benefits of modern public health, 
through facilities, available in the 
community, and through the me- 
dical and nursing resources that 
should be assured within her need. 


Maternal Health 


Although both men and women 
run an equal risk of breakdown in 
health of one sort or another, the 
most particular hazard faced by 
the mother is that associated with 
childbirth. During 1938 in Canada 
968 mothers died from causes as- 
sociated with this supposedly 
natural physiological process. The 
late Prof. Blair Bell estimated that 
for each death there were probably 
twenty mothers who suffered from 
a permanent disability. In each of 
these homes, therefore, the welfare 
of thousands of children was jeo- 
pardized because of the death or 
invalidism of their mothers. 


Canada still has one of the high- 
est maternal mortality rates in the 
world, 4.2 per 1000 live births, even 
though one half to two thirds of 





these deaths are considered avoid- 
able by medical authorities. 


Breakdown without Mother 


Thousands of low income families 
in Canada today are able to carry 
on with remarkable self reliance 
but others run into insurmountable 
obstacles to normal family life. 
Often it is only because the mother 
plans intelligently and works hard 
in her home that the family is 
successful in avoiding the necessity 
of seeking public assistance. But 
what happens when, through sick- 
ness or death, the mothers of these 
families are removed from their 
homes? 


If the father is gainfully employ- 
ed and has small children who must 
be cared for, he must either give up 
his position or must seek the ser- 
vice of his relatives, neighbours or 
some social agency to supervise his 
children when he is away from 
home. For someone must see that 
adequate food is wisely purchased 
and prepared; someone must do the 
laundry and mend the children’s 
clothes; someone must see that 
they are given the health super- 
vision to which they are entitled, 
and the training which will mean so 
much to them in later life. The 
motherless family of this type will 
have great difficulty in preserving 
the home without outside assist- 
ance. 


The family might have one or 
two older children who are capable 
of taking over the management of 
the home if their mother is away. 
Temporarily this might be a feasible 
plan, but if the home is perman- 
ently motherless, it will be a heavy 





burden upon them and will, in all 
probability, be too great for them to 
continue with their schooling. This 
will result, in the long run, in mak- 
ing it far more difficult for them 
to obtain employment when their 
family supervision can be relaxed. 
Also inexperience in handling 
money, which is natural in young- 
sters of school age, may make all 
the difference to the family budget 
between independence and de- 
pendency. 

In both of these examples of 
what may happen with the removal 
of the mother from the home, the 
other members of the family have 
been enabled to “stick together.” 
But it is often impossible for the 
father, who may even be unem- 
ployed, to make adequate plans 
and provisions to keep his children 
fed, clothed and healthy — much 
less well trained for useful citizen- 
ship. 

Health and Welfare Services as 

Factors 

In such cases, the family, for 
survival, will have to be reinforced 
by the community’s resources; and 
this, in turn, will depend upon the 
effective integration of health and 
welfare services in the community 
concerned. 

Nutrition Optimum nutrition is 
one of the greatest safe- 
guards against disease in any 
population. If adequate nutrition 
for health among relief, and par- 
ticularly borderline families, is 
lacking, the members of these 
families, already under strain, be- 
come more susceptible to break- 
down in physical and, often, in 
emotional and mental health. 








Malnutrition has struck hard 
upon the mothers in these families 
because of the periodic and often 
too frequent drain upon their 
vitality, consequent upon child- 
birth. The child grows at a greater 
rate during the nine prenatal 
months than at any other period of 
life. The essential elements for this 
rapid growth are obtained from the 
mother. If these are not supplied 
in her food, the child will withdraw 
them from her body tissues. A 
prolonged period of debility after 
confinement often results, with the 
mother less able to handle effi- 
ciently the affairs of her family. 
Many of the complications of 
pregnancy which may result in 
poor health, invalidism and some- 
times death of the mother, with all 
that is involved in family disin- 
tegration, may be laid at the door 
of malnutrition over a period of 
months or even years. 


The devitalizing effects of mal- 
nutrition in the expectant mother 
is reflected in the infant’s health. 
He has no physical reserve and 
starts out in life with a slim chance 
of ever catching up the stamina 
which should have been his birth- 
right. Besides, many stillbirths and 
neonatal deaths may be directly 
related to the poor physical condi- 
tion of the poorly nourished mother. 
All these conditions bear in upon 
the functioning of home life. Much 
of this lack of good nutrition is 
caused by incorrect knowledge of 
dietetics, or failure to apply correct 
knowledge, both within the families 
concerned and in the services res- 
ponsible for the issuance of materi- 
al aid, especially food. Much more, 


however, is due to the fact that it 
is practically impossible for low 
income families to obtain the pro- 
tective foods at a price which will 
not disrupt their very limited bud- 
gets. Public acceptance of mini- 
mum dietary standards must there- 
fore be regarded as playing its part 
also in the assurance of family 
well-being. 


Challenge to 
Social Agencies 


To prevent the 
high incidence of 
maternal and in- 
fant mortality and morbidity, and 
to overcome the pathetic and dis- 
integrating consequences of the loss 
of the mother in the life of the 
home is a problem which is in part 
health, in part social, in part eco- 
nomic, in its nature and possible 
solution. 


The unnecessary death, sickness 
and ill health; the unnecessary 
destruction of family life through 
the preventable loss of the young 
mother in the home, or her in- 
ability, because of illness, to direct 
the home, present an inescapable 
challenge to all members of our 
society —to the mothers them- 
selves and to their husbands, to 
the community, and to the profes- 
sional services. 


It is most definitely a challenge 
to the family welfare agency, which 
should be thoroughly conversant 
with all the facilities and resources 
for the protection of maternal and 
infant life and health in the com- 
munity, and whose influence should 
be exerted, in families under care, 
to secure the co-operation of the 
woman and her husband in their 
utilization. 





Minimum Care—Standards 

It is within the capacity of Can- 
ada’s resources to assure to every 
expectant mother, at a reasonable 
cost, minimum professional services, 
compatible with adequate mater- 
nity care. Such minimum services 
should assure medical and nursing 
supervision throughout pregnancy, 
including adequate diet; confine- 
ment by a doctor, assisted by a 
nurse at home where conditions 
are known to be favorable, other- 
wise in hospital; post-natal medical 
and nursing supervision and a 
thorough medical examination of 
the mother, six weeks after confine- 
ment. Besides these physical ser- 
vices to the mother, peace of mind 
should be assured by care of her 
family, through the social services 
if necessary, during the period of 
her confinement. 


Available Health Resources 

In most urban centres and a 
number of rural districts through- 
out the Dominion minimum wel- 
fare and health resources are avail- 
able but still fall short in their 
adequate interpretation. 

Resources in the health field es- 
sential to family preservation, circle 
out from the home. Closest to it is 
the visiting nurse. She may be the 
public health nurse, employed by 
the municipality, or, more prob- 
ably, the Victorian Order or St. 
Elizabeth Order Nurse. She can 
give assisance to the mother and 
help her to carry out her physi- 
cian’s orders. , 

The prenatal clinic ranks next in 
these health safeguards of the 
family. It may be under the aus- 
pices of a visiting nurse’s associa- 





tion or of the hospital. In either 
case, the clinic should be open at 
regular intervals for health super- 
vision of expectant mothers with 
assurance of advice from the phy- 
sician and nurse. Such clinics can 
also serve as social and educational 
centres for the mothers. 

The third line of defence held by 
the health resources is the mater- 
nity hospital or the maternity 
division of the general hospital. 
Public grants to these institutions 
should make possible specialized 
service to meet the needs of preg- 
nancy and childbirth, with low in- 
come or dependent patients. 

A fourth line of defence is the 
social worker, attached to these 
clinical services, who assures care 
for the family during the mother’s 
absence from home and any assist- 
ance necessary on her return. 

The health and life of mother 
and child are all important in the 
maintenance of man’s. greatest 
achievement, the normally healthy, 
happy and economically sound 
home. 

The loss of maternal and infant 
life in Canada is still too great, 
partly because of ignorance and 
apathy on the part of the mothers 
themselves. This tragic cost, with 
its sequential loss in sound family 
life, can be combatted by the co- 
operation and integration of all 
possible community resources, 
whether public or private, in the 
field of health and family welfare. 
Our fuller contribution both to the 
war effort and the future of this 
country will be met when we realize 
that maternal health IS family 
welfare. 








Social Disease 


The director of B.C.’s efficient 
venereal disease control services, 
and the social worker of the 
Division, contribute a significant 
paper on a problem of import. 


in the Family 


HE FAMILY, as a unit, holds a 
I position of fundamental 
social importance in that it 
is the group which has the greatest 
influence on the development of 
the personality and habits of its 
members. The foundation of atti- 
tudes and conduct is established in 
the family unit: patterns, ideals, 
and ambitions are formed as a 
result of family experience and 
tradition. As first impressions usu- 
ally occur in the home and are 
often permanent in their influence, 
the quality of the family situation 
must be wholesome and stimulat- 
ing. Responsibility for this rests 
with the parents. 


During the past century the 
family’s function in this regard has 
gradually become less significant. 
Social customs are changing. House- 
hold tasks, formerly performed by 
the family group, are rapidly 
diminishing. In many families both 
father and mother are employed in 
industry and are away from home 
all day. More and more, parents 
are drifting away from their re- 
sponsibilities for the education, 
health and social training of their 
children and these are being assum- 
ed by the state. Children and ado- 
lescents, in this new freedom, are 
being left to their own devices and 
to educate themselves in regard to 
social conduct including such fun- 
damental matters as sex hygiene 
and ethics. 
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The stability of the family is 
being constantly jeopardized by 
many factors, both within and 
without the home. Ill health con- 
tributes to pressure and tension 
within the group and no form of 
disease is more potentially destruc- 
tive than venereal infection. Every 
instance of venereal disease has a 
relationship, directly or indirectly 
to the family unit. Its importance 
is evidenced by its frequency. In 
British Columbia at the end of 
1938, statistics reveal that, in an 
estimated population of 761,000 
there were 4,887 new notifications 
of venereal disease reported, of 
which 3,437 were from males and 
1,450 from females. These figures 
were based only on reported infec- 
tions and it was believed that re- 
porting was far from complete. 
Available sources indicate that ap- 
proximately 5% of Canada’s popu- 
lation has syphilis. 

Venereal disease is both the 
cause and effect of disturbed family 
life. No other disease so radically 
changes the relationship of an in- 
dividual to his relatives and friends. 
All diseases have social as well as 
physical effects to some degree, but 
the venereal diseases have an im- 
plication, quite different from any 
other, because of the relationship 
of the disease to morals and the 





accompanying sense of humiliation 
and shame. The venereal infections 
carry with them more social hazards 
than any other infection due to the 
ignorance and fear of the unin- 
formed public. 


Some Case Stories 

Venereal disease, as a destructive 
factor in family life, can best be 
illustrated by concrete examples. 
A common family situation is that 
of a man who, when perhaps under 
the influence of liquor, with loss of 
inhibitions and power of judgment, 
contracts syphilis extra-maritally. 
Later, unknown to himself, he in- 
fects his innocent wife, who in turn, 
when pregnant, infects her child. 
Family discord, suspicion, bitter- 
ness and resentment frequently 
follow. The situations, in which 
venereal disease damages the fam- 
ily most seriously, are those in 
which the family morale is low, 
where, due to a train of past un- 
happy experiences, the relationship 
has been weakened and the family 
spirit broken. Conversely, in family 
groups where, through tradition 
and training, the attitudes are 
sound and healthy, venereal disease 
does not injure the relationships 
beyond repair. 


The child, infected with prenatal 
syphilis may become permanently 
handicapped, physically and men- 
tally, and, without careful training, 
may develop into an unhappy, sen- 
sitive or introverted individual. 
The injury to eyesight and hearing 
which prenatal syphilis so often 
inflicts on the child, demands heavy 
expense and sets great limitation 
on education and other opportuni- 
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ties. The restoration of a good 
family relationship, in such a case, 
is the united responsibility of the 
physician, nurse and social worker. 
These, working with the family, 
must interpret to the husband and 
wife their contribution toward a 
happy reconstruction of the situ- 
ation. 


The loss to a family group, both 
in terms of money and human suf- 
fering, of the breadwinner, because 
of venereal disease, is another fac- 
tor which threatens the family’s 
future as a united group. Because 
of his or her infection a parent 
may become totally and perman- 
ently incapacitated. He may have 
to endure a long illness and accept 
his inability to work with the re- 
sultant loss of income, all of which 
are injurious to family life. If he 
is fortunate enough to escape the 
former, as all early cases are, he 
has to adapt himself to the strain 
of weekly treatment over a period 
of about two years. It has been 
estimated that more than 10% of 
the persons committed to mental 
hospitals are there because of sy- 
philis, and that the cost to the 
taxpayer for each individual is 
about $500.00 per year. 


Social Causes and Effects 


Venereal disease may also be an 
effect of abnormal family life. Due 
to the transfer of population from 
rural to urban communities, un- 
healthy, overcrowded slum condi- 
tions develop rapidly. One family 
is crowded in with another and 
there is often no opportunity for 
good personal hygiene or adequate 
recreation within or without the 








home. Such factors contribute to- 
wards unwholesome activities which 
include promiscuity. Children can- 
not thrive mentally or physically 
in these conditions and are exposed 
to the undesirable habits of adults 
and exploited by degenerate men. 
[t is in such situations as these 
that epidemics of gonorrhoea 
among children frequently. occur. 
When the physical well-being of 
these children is restored, by the 
cure of their infection, it is essen- 
tial that the contributing social 
factors be remedied to prevent. re- 
currence. 


In 1938, in British Columbia, 
there were over two and one half 
times as many cases of venereal 
disease reported for males as 
females. In an analysis of occupa- 
tional groups it was found that 
logging, mining, fishing, trapping, 
and hunting, which are among the 
primary occupations in British 
Columbia, had high rates of infec- 
tion. These industries, carried on in 
isolated areas, prevent early mar- 
riage and normal home life. Large 
groups of men are congregated in 
areas, apart from their families, 
and are frequently exposed to in- 
fected sources of venereal disease 
when, due to lack of adequate re- 
creation, they resort to unhealthy 
social activities. 


In the same analysis in 1938, 
agricultural occupations showed the 
lowest incidence, having 1.2 infec- 
tions per thousand population as 
compared with 15.1 per thousand 
for loggers alone. This is princip- 
ally due to the fact that farm 
workers benefit by their environ- 
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ment and the stabilizing influence 
of the family groups in which they 
live. Another reason for this is no 
doubt the fact that the lower wages 
of this group prevent them from 
visiting the urban areas where 
commercialized prostitution, the 
chief source of venereal disease, 
still flourishes. 


A comparison was also made of 
the incidence of infection in all 
nationalities in British Columbia. A 
striking difference between Japan- 
ese and Chinese was noted. With 
the former, there were 2.3 new in- 
fections per one thousand popula- 
tion and with the latter 6.0. An 
explanation, in part, is the large 
number of family units in the 
Japanese population, whereas 
among the Chinese there is an ex- 
cess male population and a mini- 
mum of family units; as a conse- 
quence the men are exposed to 
highly infected sources of venereal 
disease. 


Eventually, in every case of 
venereal disease, the home and 
family life bear the brunt of its 
attack. Our ultimate success, in 
reducing venereal disease, depends, 
in no small degree, upon building 
a nation composed of wholesome 
family units. One of the major 
problems confronting society’ in 
connection with the control of 
venereal disease is the strengthen- 
ing and preservation of the family 
as a fundamental unit of society. 
A nation of good homes will have 
a minimum of venereal disease. 





Economic Security 





The Council’s executive assistant, in 
public welfare, develops the vital 
fact that the home's social stability 
rests largely on its economic safety. 


and The Family 


ITHIN the family circle, 
W even in the rush of our 
day, some of the finest 
legacies of our culture are 
nourished and transmitted. The 
intricacies of modern living make 
the training of children a longer 
and more complicated matter than 
in previous generations. In a world 
of shifting values where insecurity 
envelops so many of us in various 
forms, it would be disastrous for 
the family to function as an over- 
protective agency. 

We want our children to develop 
in an atmosphere where the stimuli 
for development are many; where 
self-reliance, courage, creativeness, 
good humoured tolerance and com- 
passion can grow as distinguishing 
qualities. Our goal reaches towards 
the richest development of the pos- 
sibilities in each individual. 


The Economic Factor 

Inevitably on this front, as else- 
where, the economic factor presents 
itself. Although the good old days 
may never have really existed, it is 
a fact that the State has recently 
been called upon, more and more, 
for various forms of assistance to 
buttress the private means of thous- 
ands of families. We are an indus- 
trial country now and the social 
distress which has so far accom- 
panied the machine age intimately 
concerns family life. Low wages 
and periods of unemployment make 
heavy demands upon it. No form of 
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human organization could function 
in a manner which would avoid all 
suffering; but to reduce unneces- 
sary suffering to a minimum must 
always present a challenge to gen- 
erous souls who believe in the possi- 
bilities of the common man. 


What is Economic Security? 

It is necessary to be clear on the 
meaning we give to economic 
security. Only a small proportion 
of people have been able, and most 
of these through good fortune, to 
achieve an independence free from 
the worries of the economic struggle. 
How many of these feel a satisfy- 
ing security, a certainty that their 
favourable standing will last in- 
definitely? No more. than a hand- 
ful. And the thousands who are 
fairly comfortable feel the same 
strain. It is all a part of modern 
living. In an insecure world, eco- 
nomic security remains in itself an 
illusive quality, relating itself dif- 
ferently to various groups of people. 

A great proportion of families 
are between a subsistence and a 
general maintenance level of exis- 
tence. They are never far from the 
withering effects of poverty. From 
the point of view of these people 
“economic security” takes on a 
simple and direct meaning—steady 
employment at an income which 
allows for the moderate enjoyment 
of average home equipment with- 








out prejudice to the care of chil- 
dren. 

Large families on low wages, 
even under skilful management, 
suffer severely. In cases where the 
parents are not good managers, the 
children may be severely handicap- 
ped both physically and socially. 
A family of six living on $17.00 a 
week is not exceptional among 
Canadian wage workers. There 
need be little wonder that, among 
low wage groups, attendant in- 
security tends to heighten emotion- 
al strain, thus affecting the training 
of children and _ lessening the 
chances that the home will make 
a fully effective contribution in its 
traditional tasks, 

Irregular employment means 
further insecurity. Thirty dollars 
one week and ten the next makes 
careful planning impossible. Short 
periods of unemployment creep up 
on many workmen. Seasonal labor 
adds uncertainty even to the lives 
of skilled tradesmen. Unemploy- 
ment grows longer, private resour- 
ces are exhausted and relief becomes 
the only available means of subsis- 
tence. In this last decade, thous- 
ands of our families have gone 
through these phases and the strain 
has weakened their morale and 
made them less effective as a con- 
structive force in the world around 
them, 

Does War Mean Security? 

The problem takes on a new 
significance today. In many places 
employment is improved, wages 
are steadier, and hundreds of fami- 
lies are once more self-supporting. 
But the future remains uncertain. 
All security is a tenuous thing at 


the present moment. The drama, 
in which we are all players, in the 
world today has more exciting acts 
than the slow and difficult working 
out of economic independence for 
family units, but no phase perhaps 
is more illuminating in its humanity 
or more subtly touches the springs 
of political action than that of work 
again for the idle. We do not want 
to face again a mass programme of 
large scale relief to able bodied un- 
employed. We do not want the 
searing effects of economic insecur- 
ity to heap further complications 
on the making of essential adjust- 
ments in a rapidly changing world. 
We do need the family to play a 
significant role in the development 
of the kind of men and women who 
can help make democracy more 
real than it has ever been. 


The Family Outlook Today 


Despite all the crowding factors 
of economic insecurity, in conjunc- 
tion with the general dissolution of 
long accepted customs and tenets, 
family life continues to show an 
inherent strength which convinces 
one of its fundamental soundness. 
If there are increases in the number 
of dependents, of broken homes, of 
divorces, and of illegitimate births, 
there are, on the other hand, posi- 
tive forces such as an increasing 
interest in parent education, in the 
pre-school training of children, in 
education generally, and in assur- 
ing those provisions in the state 
which conduce to social stability 
and security. 


The contribution towards better 
living standards, which families 
themselves are making, should not 





be minimized despite the growth of 
government assistance and of the 
maladjustments which are often so 
skilfully handled by social workers. 
There is soundness in the view that 
economic security, combined with 
a live community consciousness, 
would be able to tap creative re- 
sources now largely wasted through 
the dissipation of energies in beat- 
ing off a crushing poverty. 

The Contributions of the State 

The State, as it has become in- 
creasingly aware of its obligations 
in this field, has carried out both 
general and special means of assist- 
ance. Workmen’s Compensation 
Laws meet occupational hazards 
for which the common law never 
provided adequate protection. 
Factory inspection assures stand- 
ards for working conditions which 
have a direct bearing on health 
and, therefore, on economic secur- 
ity. Minimum Wage Laws help to 
protect those in greatest need of 
such safeguarding. Education to 
University entrance is, in general 
free in Canada, an opportunity so 
taken for granted as to miss its full 
significance. Public health has 
brought basic protection to the 
home: the groundwork is there for 
further expansion. The new Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act will pro- 
tect the independence of many 
workers during stipulated peroids 
of unemployment. 

There are also special groups to 
which the State assures security, 
now. Mothers’ Allowance Legisla- 
tion has helped solve financial bur- 
dens in many homes where children 
are entirely dependent on _ the 
mother. Old Age Pensions and Pen- 
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sions for the Blind have eased the 
situations in many families, where 
because of low income, young life 
would have to be skimped to help 
the aged. Pensions for disabled war 
veterans and dependents’ allow- 
ances are extremely significant in 
maintaining stability for an in- 
creasing number of families at the 
present time. Public relief, in gen- 
eral, while it cannot be considered 
as a new or special form of assist- 
ance, is becoming increasingly 
specialized in its application to the 
need of the individual case, and as 
such, a reinforcing influence in the 
shaken family group. 


Contributions of Private Agencies 

Equally important is the signi- 
ficant work of the private child and 
family welfare agencies. Because 
they were free to deal with any and 
every type of human need, they 
have been closer to the realities of 
economic insecurity in family life 
than any other agency. They have 
been in a position to know the 
sacrifices which many parents have 
made to provide the utmost for their 
children, They know the emotional 
strains which have developed, the 
weaknesses and disabilities as well 
as the strength and encouragement 
that come from valiant struggle. 
They have realized, and they have 
proved, what sounds so simple and 
is so difficult to achieve, this treat- 
ment of each person on an indivi- 
dual basis. 

The significance of the economic 
factor is very real to them, but 
they see clearly the existence, in 
an increasing number of cases, of 
emotional problems which hamper 
a good adjustment when better 
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economic conditions do develop. 
While they no longer supply the 
major funds for all the services 
which present conditions have 
made necessary in the protection of 
family life, they not only are a 
potent factor through their speci- 
alized services, but their accumu- 
lated experience means valued 
partnership with the newer, neces- 
sarily large scale public agencies. 


Economic Security Today 

All in all, the advances which 
have been made in economic secur- 
ity in relation to family life are 
extensive. These advances, how- 
ever, reflect the rapid industrializa- 
tion of our country, and so, on the 
whole, affect our urban centres. 
The problem of insecurity has been 
more intense in cities but it should 
be clearly realized that rural sec- 
tions of Canada which have under- 
gone economic hardship to a men- 
acing extent, have had the effec- 
tiveness of their family life severely 
crippled. 

How can we go forward to meet 
the decent strivings of rural and 
urban people to provide an eco- 


nomic security without extensive 
dependence on special services and 
also keep before them a high stand- 
ard of family life? 

The answer is fundamental to 
our democracy, and its full portent 
is bearing in upon the Canadian 
public. The Dominion-Provincial 
Conference called for Ottawa in 
January 1941, faces not an agenda 
of details, but of broad questions 
of reallocation of governmental 
powers and taxing authority, of 
implied provisions for increasing 
the purchasing power of the aver- 
age consumer, by fundamental ad- 
justments in primary production, 
in wage earning employment, in 
planned economy, and controlled 
public works and development of 
our natural resources. Buttresses 
in the social insurances, reinforce- 
ments in broad measures of auxili- 
ary social aid, more integrated 
partnerships among our units of 
government—all these are being a 
little more clearly glimpsed from 
afar. A free people will ask of the 
institutions of government, which 
they create, assurance of a decent 
way of individual and of family life- 





@ INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION AND COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING 


t Tue Board of Evangelism and Social Service of the United Church of Canada 
has recently issued an interesting report on Industrial Organization and Collective 
Bargaining. 

There is a healthy saneness about it, a sincere and well considered willingness 
to regard divergent points of view with tolerance and respect. No problem is 
greater than the seeking of ways and means to organize and direct the goodwill 
which the average decent citizen, except under unusual strain, so admirably 
displays. No setting for this problem is more vast than that of industrial relations. 

The Report recognizes clearly that labor’s right to organize, its legal status, 
its right to strike and advanced social legislation, significant and important as 
they are, depend in large measure for real effectiveness upon the general outlook 
of our comnunity life. This recognition in no way weakens a warm support for 
those who are struggling among the realities of industrial organization but keeps 
before us the need for continuous educational and interpretative work—J.E.L-. 
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The Family’s Home 


F THE family unit is fundamen- 
] tal in our society, the physical 

plant in which the family 
operates, the actual shelter of home 
life, is equally fundamental. Much 
of the basic growth in the British 
public welfare programme sprang 
from revelation of the ghastly 
living conditions of the working 
population through the work of 
the Howards, Canon Barnett and 
the C.O.S. in the latter part of the 
last century. Canadian housing 
studies may have been sporadic 
and spotty but Canadian public 
opinion recognizes the need of safe- 
guarding child and family life from 
the blighting effects of the housing 
conditions prevailing in hundreds 
of our communities,—urban, town 
and rural. 

We are not asked to argue the 
advantages of adequate housing 
especially for our children. The 
atmosphere of a home, wh_le it is 
not necessarily determined by ma- 
terial surroundings, is deeply af- 
fected by them. Children spend so 
much of their time therein or in 
the immediate neighbourhood. The 
environment of a slum _ district 
hampers home training, brings 
children into closer touch with 
delinquency, narrows creative out- 
lets and tends to establish them 
on a lower level than is adequate 
for the best kind of citizenship. A 
good environment will enable child- 
ren to enjoy better health, to find 
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While precision data may be 
lacking on a Dominion-wide 
basis, the influence of bad 
housing on health, character 
and creative action has 
been clear for decades. 


Tue Case For Betrrer HovusineG 


greater satisfactions within the 
home and to widen their bases of 
appreciation. It supplies, other 
things being equal, a finer back- 
ground for home training, and a 
slow but adequate process of ad- 
justment to outside influences. 


Slums may be rural as well as 
urban. In recent years, individual 
economic need has borne hard 
upon wide groups of Canadian 
farmers. Even over broad and 
relatively prosperous areas, and 
considerable periods of time, little 
has been done to improve the farm 
home. The farm, as a whole, is the 
concern of many farmers; the 
family dwelling does not rank as a 
unit in itself. 


Why Inaction? 

Why is it so difficult to secure 
action on housing problems? Why 
are buildings still allowed to be 
used as dwelling places when they 
are infested with vermin? How can 
we expect families on low incomes, 
effectively, to meet their own 
housing needs? How can we hope 
to escape the complications in 
social problems which the neglect 
of housing helps to bring about? 

The solution lies in part in eco- 
nomic, in part in_ educational 
adjustments. 

The social problems, surround- 
ing bad housing, are at once 





obvious in cities; they are easily 
portrayed and publicized. The very 
fact of congestion, of cramped, 
overcrowded quarters, with the 
absence of fresh open spaces, makes 
the country appear a place of 
health and loveliness in compari- 
son. But this is sometimes illusory. 
Recreational facilities are fairly 
amply provided for in cities, even 
in poor districts. Health and sani- 
tary provisions are usually more 
advanced and, generally, the city’s 
group life means some organized 
effort in pressing for the improve- 
ment of housing conditions. 


A fresh outlook on the place 
which the farm home might oc- 
cupy in community life would 
accomplish much. There is proba- 
bly no single factor, among the 
many problems affecting the reten- 
tion of young people on the land, 
which would bring a finer sense of 
satisfaction than the improvement 
of housing conditions. Unless 
definite advances can be made in 
the improvement of economic 
conditions, rural housing is almost 
certain to become more serious, 
rural depopulation grow. 


The Car versus the Home 


There is one important angle of 
the housing problem, facilely ig- 
nored in too many discussions, and 
directly related to the shifting 
values of our changing social life 
and family relations. That is the 
grave competition of the family 
car, with the ideal of home owner- 
ship, in the ambition and affections 
of the family group and the 
average homemaker. Unfortunate- 
ly, there can be little doubt that 
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over a very high percentage of both 
urban and rural dwellers the pos- 
session of a car makes a much more 
vital appeal than comparable 
equity in a home. 

The initial purchase price, de- 
preciation, upkeep and recurrent 
charges in change over involved in 
car ownership have become factors, 
edging out the planning and pur- 
chase of a home in the average 
group of low income homemakers 
with whom economic pressure 
alone is not the explanation of 
poor or _ inadequate housing. 
Thousands prefer to rent, and at 
lower than adequate standards, to 
afford the car that may appear a 
necessity but is, on examination, 
a comparative amenity, albeit one 
that offers an escape and often an 
amelioration in over-shadowing 
conditions of work or life. 


The availability of the standard 
car, the high pressure salesman- 
ship behind its marketing, the ad- 
justment conditions of purchase 
and payment, offer, possibly, a 
pattern for a planned initiative in 
home building and salesmanship. 
Mass construction of reasonably 
individualized housing, studied 
marketing plans, co-operative erec- 
tion and tenancy of unit buildings 
in larger centres—are not all these 
factors too casually glossed over? 
Is it not a fact that lack of housing 
ambition, of desire for home owner- 
ship have to be taken into account 
as of significance in the backing up 
of building for the average family 
home on this continent? Public 
provision of shelter for the needy, 
public stimulation of low cost 
housing for the near-needy, yes— 








but is part of the housing bottle- 
neck not due to the fact that the 
great bulk of average workers are 
not “home ambitious’? 


Broad Causal Factors 

The more housing is studied, the 
more complicating are the under- 
lying factors which emerge in 
meeting this country’s, this con- 
tinent’s, need for more adequate 
sheltering of its families. Inclusive 
and long range study and planning 
are imperative, to ascertain the 
relative play in the whole situation 
of economic and financial factors, 
individual preferences, relation of 
occupational considerations and of 
mobility of work opportunity in a 
mechanizing world. When broad 
social and national policies have 
been clarified, housing brings a 
cloud of detailed problems. Care- 
ful consideration must be given to 
the most suitable types of con- 
struction, to traffic problems and 
to recreational facilities. The ex- 
tent of the need must be more 
carefully defined. Problems of 
home ownership and of the size of 
rentals have to be examined. 

How should a_ housing pro- 
gramme be financed? Should the 
initiative be left to the local muni- 
cipality? What should be the 
extent of provincial and federal 
assistance? If this assistance is 
extensive, what administrative con- 
trols should be worked out? What 
should be the relationship of a 
public housing authority to private 
contractors and builders? 


Solution 
The provisions of the National 
Housing Act, Canada, 1938, in- 
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viting the co-operation of the 
provinces and municipalities have 
been a great help in bringing about 
good low cost housing for a large 
number of families.. While these 
have. not touched, deeply, the pro- 
blem of slum clearance nor the 
needs of people on very low in- 
comes or on public aid, the addi- 
tional home units made available 
have slightly eased pressure of 
overcrowding in some areas. At 
least, it offers a basis from which 
more extended plans can be worked 
out. Above all, it keeps the avenue 
open for co-operation in housing 
among all three levels of govern- 
ment. 


Good housing with adequate 
sanitary conveniences, sufficient 
light and air and an absence of 
overcrowding should be the ideal 
of every community in their pro- 
tection of the home life of their 
citizens. Other countries in Europe 
and on this continent have gone 
far in slum clearance, in the pro- 
vision of low rent homes, in im- 
proving housing conditions for low- 
income and dependent families. Is 
there any real reason why we 
should not plan in Canada to 
undertake similar adjustments, 
perhaps being able to create em- 
ployment for many whose adjust- 
ments will challenge our social 
ingenuity in the switch over to 
peace? 

Few social problems will make 
greater demands on our democra- 
tic structure than the working out 
of an effective housing programme 
adapted to the various needs of our 
different communities. 


J.E.L—C.W. 





Canadian agencies face a 
gravely increasing problem in 
which legal and administra- 
tive provisions are inadequate. 


The Problem of 


Family Desertion 
AS SEEN IN 1940 


AMILY LIFE, an adventure in adjustment and partnership, means 
F the reconciliation of possible clashing interests in a mutual under- 

standing. And so, any stress or strain in the general social structure 
reacts, at once, upon it. Family maintenance, family desertion run 
through the whole story of human history, are glimpsed through the 
centuries’ old poor laws and flare up on this continent in graver out- 
line after the World War. Men, away from home and country, tired on 
the day of battle, simply failed to turn up and assume again the responsi- 
bilities of family care. The post war “boom” loosened the standards, and 
so the ties of family life: the unemployment decade, with the worry, the 
dull monotony of idleness, the frustration and grinding poverty of public 
aid, saw thousands of men walk out of homes they could not fact, escape 
their griefs or duties in the outlet of a wandering search for work. And 
now comes the jarring shock of this war, with tremendous shifting of 
workers to the armed service, to the training camp and the navy, to 
“war production,” here and in other lands. “What does this mean for 
family life? Can we not arrest or correct the trend to desertion?” 


Many factors contribute to deser- 
tion, or the “poor man’s divorce” 
as it is sometimes called. Though 
desertion or legal separation occurs 
in all income groups, economic in- 
security is usually considered the 
biggest single causative factor. 
Even discounting the factor that 
breakdown in the more socially 
stable income group takes the form 
of divorce, or separation, with 
alimony, and so does not add to 
the publicized trends of desertion, 
the rate of desertion is undoubted- 
ly higher when actual maintenance 
needs wear down both partners in 
the home. The fact that many a 
borderline group holds together for 
five or six years, until growing 
family demands against static or 


even decreasing income, seem to 
offer desertion as the easiest way 
out, holds its own argument of 
despair at the economic problem 
as the determinant in the break- 
down. Therefore, in social factors, 
the adjustment of income levels 
through wages or, if need be, social 
aid, and better housing provisions 
would directly affect the ability of 
many a family to hold together. 
Ill considered and hasty unions, 
often complicated by factors of 
moral relations, racial and _ reli- 
gious differences, in their “re- 
pentance at leisure” contribute 
heavily to separation and desertion. 
The nagging of incompatible per- 
sonalities, the inefficiency, especial- 
ly of the woman as homemaker, 








low mentality on the part of either 
husband or wife, all contribute to 
the inability of the group to func- 
tion as a unit. 


Getting at the Trouble 


Demoralization of the home and 
children, physical and mental 
breakdown, delinquency and de- 
pendency, all incipient in such 
situations, assume graver and 
enlarging outlines as things drift 
to disruption and crisis. While 
they break in desertion, and the 
public thinks of desertion as its 
social problem, the real difficulties 
are thus more deepseated in the 
family structure. Satisfactory re- 
habilitation is much more likely 
if the situation can be tackled 
before the actual break occurs, and 
hence, the urgent need today for 
community facilities for family 
counselling to both partners in 
the undertaking. This presupposes 
every effort to know the story 
both of man and wife, and where 
desertion has occurred, this means 
getting the man for interviewing. 
Discharge of responsibility rather 
than pressure to force him to 
return may be the order of the day. 
For, if his obligations be met, some- 
times peaceful separation is the 
best solution for all concerned. 
With the aid of a social worker, 
possibly the skill of a psychiatrist, 
and the full participation of the 
husband and wife, in many a case 
it is possible to devise a satisfac- 
tory solution. It may be necessary 
to give assistance in household 
management to free the husband 
of mounting debts; perhaps to 
arrange more recreational activities 
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for husband and wife; or assist in 
some other way, depending on the 
individual case. 

The serious legal consequences 
that may follow desertion serve as 
a deterrent to some deserters; but 
on the other hand, legal action 
frequently wrecks all chances of 
reconciliation. There are always 
some instances where such prevent- 
ative measures will not work, and 
as a last resort it may be neces- 
sary to turn to legal action through 


the Courts. 


Legal Inadequacies 

On the whole, our Canadian legis- 
lation does not allow us to meet 
the specific problem of desertion 
adequately. The Criminal Code 
provides only for punitive measures 
which, however salutary as an 
example, are of little or no assis- 
tance to the deserter’s family, 
since they provide for no main- 
tenance procedures. Maintenance 
claims can be advanced only under 
the civil law of the respective 
provinces, under which penalties 
and/or maintenance may both be 
exacted. 


Some Legal Virtues and 
Failures 

Legislation facilitating main- 
tenance in family or wife desertion, 
exists in seven provinces (Nova 
Scotia and Quebec alone lack such 
laws) but the provisions vary in 
their efficacy. The crux in bringing 
such legislation into effect is the 
laying of the charge and the costs 
of apprehension. It has been proven 
better not to have the wife lay the 
charge if there is any plan for re- 
establishment, but the legislation 





ef Ontario, Manitoba, Alberta and 
New Brunswick Only allow a pro- 
cedure whereby a social agency 
may take this action. Ontario is 
the only province which appro- 
priates funds to cover the expenses 
of serving the summons. Such a 
provision, on a Dominion-wide 
basis would facilitate justice in 
many instances, as a large number 
of prosecutions are dropped be- 
cause of inability to meet the costs 
of apprehending the man. 

Inflexibility in arranging the 
hearing is another bad lack in most 
of the desertion laws. Where the 
deserter is employed in another 
place, if he is arrested and brought 
back to the domicile of his family 
for trial, almost invariably he loses 
his job and the further problem of 
securing new work for him arises. 
Alberta, Manitoba and Saskat- 
chewan allow the summons to be 
served and the case to be tried at 
the place of residence where the 
man is located. 


Manitoba and Ontario are the 
only provinces that make pro- 
vision whereby the Court may col- 
lect from a delinquent husband and 
pay the money to his wife. During 
the last few years the Toronto, 
Ottawa, and Hamilton Domestic 
Relations Courts have made pos- 
sible the collection and payment of 
hundreds of dollars. The other pro- 
vinces provide for enforcement of 
the order by proceedings, under 
the Summary Convictions Acts or 
the Criminal Code. 

The British Columbia Act has a 
useful provision enabling the wife 
to garnishee her husband’s wages, 
though the money is not collected 


or paid out by the Court. There 
is no provision under any statute 
for ascertaining whether or not the 
man is complying with the order 
made against him unless the matter 
is again brought to the attention 
of the Court. 

The decentralization of police 
authority in Canada constitutes 
one of the main difficulties in 
taking full advantage of existing 
laws on desertions. It has been 
suggested that the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police might be used to 
locate deserters in the various pro- 
vinces, keep them under surveil- 
lance and get in touch with them 
when they cease making payments. 
Such a procedure would obviously 
involve comprehensive provincial- 
municipal and_ provincial-federal 
agreements. 

Yet another plan would recog- 
nize certain social agencies as 
authorized to act as legal “re- 
ceivers” for payment of main- 
tenance on a_ reciprocal basis 
among the different provinces. 

The first step, however, seems to 
call for provision for special hear- 
ings and facilities in domestic 
causes, allowing social discussion 
and adjustments, and where recon- 
ciliation is not possible, the col- 
lection and distribution of main- 
tenance allowances through part- 
nership between the Court and 
social agency. 

Comparable and reciprocal pro- 
vincial laws are also necessary. 

Reciprocal relations between 
other parts of the British Empire 
and with the United States, where 
many Canadian defaulters reside, 


would also be of great assistance 
Continued on page 86 








A L’Assaut 


L’adjointe de langue francaise de 
notre Conseil décrit ici quelques 
problémes de la vie familiale. 


de la Vie de Famille I 


A FAMILLE, pierre angulaire de 
notre société, subit de nos 
jours une attaque formidable 

de la part de nombreuses forces 
dynamiques qui sont en train de 
ruiner et d’ébranler peu a peu les 
assises sur lesquelles reposait so- 
lidement depuis des siécles, ]’édifice 
familial. 

Le progres du machinisme a 
certes contribué pour une grande 
part 4 ces perturbations de la vie 
de famille. La ville est devenue au 
cours de ces derniers temps 
laimant qui attire la population 
rurale vers la vie urbaine. L’appat 
du gain est ce miroir magique qui 
décide la jeunesse & abandonner la 
campagne ou elle pouvait respirer 
a grands poumons lair pur, pour 
aller vivre dans _ |’atmospheére 
raréfiée des villes. A la campagne, 
cette jeunesse évidemment ne 
trouve pas toujours l’aisance, mais 
du moins est-elle assurée du pain 
quotidien. A la ville, c’est quelque- 
fois l’assistance publique qui Il’at- 
tend. 

Ere de précipitation 

Nous vivons dans une ére de 
précipitation. L’homme _ emploie 
toutes ses faculés intellectuelles a 
améliorer les taches manuelles 
humaines. Et ces machines, elles 
vont vite, vite... . Et nos vies sont 
empreintes de ce rythme méca- 
nique. Puisque la machine rem- 
place Vhomme, nous devrions, 
semble-t-il, avoir plus de loisirs 
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Marre HAMEL 


pour nous livrer aux oeuvres intel- 
lectuelles, aux arts, et que sais-je? 
Mais toujours la méme frénésie 
nous anime, nous voulons briler 
les étapes, le temps nous manque 
pour accomplir méme nos taches 
essentielles. I] est certain que le 
contact journalier avec tous les 
moyens de transports qui, en quel- 
ques instants, nous font franchir 
d’immenses espaces agit sur notre 
systeme nerveux et nous compose 
une sorte de complexe de vitesse 
contre lequel nous pouvons diffi- 
cilement réagir. Une fois lancés, il 
est difficile de nous arréter, il nous 
faut étre continuellement' en 
mouvement, sinon nous trépignons 
d’impatience, nous nous sentons 
“des fourmis dans les jambes”’. S’il 
nous arrive de stopper en cours de 
route, comme l’inaction nous pese, 
déja nous voudrions étre au but! 


Nous avons perdu le gott du 
foyer, attirés que nous sommes par 
les multiples charmes de la vie 
extérieure. I] nous déplait de nous 
créer des “zones de silence” ot 
nous pourrions méditer en paix. 
Non, il semble que nous voulions 
perpétuer ce bruit qui, toute la 
journée nous a entourés, nous avons 
presque peur de nous retrouver 
nous-méme. 


Nostalgie des jour anciens 
Il nous arrive pourtant quelque- 
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fois de trouver cette vie moderne 
ol nous sommes constamment en 
effervescence, un peu compliquée. 
Alors nous avons la nostalgie de la 
vie simple de nos ancétres. Vie de 
tranquilité, de bonheur familial 
paisible? “Ow sont donc les jours 
d’antan” ot les membres d’une 
méme famille avaient le temps de 
se connaitre et de s’estimer, de 
discuter autour du feu des intéréts 
mutuels qui les préoccupaient pour 
édifier ensemble le bonheur com- 
mun? Combien différent est le 
tableau de la vie moderne, oui cha- 
cun arrive a son heure pour prendre 
ses repas, pressé qu’il est de re- 
tourner a son travail: ou le soir, 
chacun part de son coté pour 
occuper ses loisirs: papa au cercle, 
maman a son club de bridge, les 
enfants au cinéma... . 


La guerre actuelle 


Et puis la guerre, la triste guerre 
qui ne semble pas bien prés de se 
terminer, est venue compliquer cet 
état de chose. Elle accentue notre 
course en vitesse. I] faut nous hater 
de créer des moyens de défense 
pour la Grande-Bretagne et pour 
nous-mémes. Les industries de 
guerre fonctionnent nuit et jour. 
Des constructions s’élevent rapide- 
ment pour linstallation des nou- 
veaux services nécessités par notre 
état de guerre. Des familles sont 
séparées, d’autres privées de leur 
soutien. 


De tout ce déséquilibre, il résulte 
une multitude de _ problemes 
sociaux qu’il nous faut envisager 
bien franchement en vue de I’a- 
venir. Il est certain que dans 
Yordre nouveau qui suivra la 
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guerre, la famille jouera un role 
prédondérant et c’est vers elle que 
seront orientés tous nos efforts de 
reconstruction sociale. 


“MENS SANA IN CORPORE 
SANO” 


Le vieux dicton latin vit tou- 
jours! C’est la régle que suivent 
les éducateurs d’hier et d’au- 
jourd’hui. A qui a l’esprit ouvert 
aux problémes sociaux, la santé de 
ses concitoyens ne peut étre un 
facteur indifférent. En temps de 
guerre, comme en temps de paix, 
la santé de chaque citoyen d’un 
pays constitue une richesse ines- 
timable. Il n’est pas surprenant 
alors de constater que nos gouver- 
nants en fassent lune de leurs 
préoccupations premieres. 


La science s’emploie par tous les 
moyens a prolonger la vie humaine. 
Ses efforts ont été tels que cer- 
taines maladies sont presques dis- 
parues des pays civilisés. Par 
exemple, la fiévre typhoide qui 
autrefois faisait des centaines de 
victimes, diminue de plus en plus, 
par suite des efforts intenses d’édu- 
cation qui se sont faits dans tous 
les milieux et des progres de la 
science elle-méme. Les méthodes 
de médecine préventive sont mieux 
comprises: mais ce genre d’éduca- 
tion doit se faire pendant long- 
temps et patiemment avant de 
porter des fruits vraiment satis- 
faisants. 


Au Canada, la santé a certes pris 
de avant: pas une de nos pro- 
vinces qui n’ait son service pro- 
vincial de santé; de nombreuses 
municipalités maintiennent des 
services d’hygiéne trés prosperes. 








Grace a tous ces divers orga- 
nismes, les statistiques indiquent 
un progres sensible. Mais nous 
avons encore un long chemin a 
faire surtout en ce qui concerne la 
tuberculose, la mortalité infantile, 
le cancer. 


Source de désorganisation 


Il va de soi que la maladie est 
source de désorganisation dans la 
famille. Si la mére vient 4 manquer, 
~c’est toute la maisonnée qui en 
souffre: le papa se sent inhabile a 
voir au ménage et a l’éducation 
des enfants. 


Si le pere est malade, 4 moins 
qu’il n’y ait des économies ou une 
assurance contre la maladie, ce 
peut-étre la misére qui s’installe 
pour un long lapse de temps au 
foyer domestique. 


La mauvaise santé peut-étre en 
grande partie due a des conditions 
économiques défavorables. En ef- 
fet, si l'on manque du strict néces- 
saire, que peuvent faire toutes les 
campagnes en faveur de l’hygiene, 
de la tuberculose? Nous ne pouvons 
pas ne pas citer ce témoignage 
d’un mére que rapportait M. Louis 
Dupire, dans le Devoir du 19 
septembre dernier: “ . J’ai un 
fils de 16 ans qui pése 76 livres... 
et lon fait des discours sur la 
tuberculose. Pas étonnant que l'on 
soit malade quand on n’a rien a 
manger’. Une médecin-hygiéniste 
qui dirige un service de santé local 
nous disait: “Tant que nos gens ne 
posséderont pas au moins le strict 
nécessaire pour vivre, nous ne 
ferons que précher dans le désert 
dans un grand nombre de cas. 


Nous enseignons aux mamans a 
donner a leurs enfants une nourri- 
ture soutenante, riche en vitamines. 
Que voulez-vous qu’elles fassent si 
elles n’ont pas l’argent voulu pour 
acheter cette nourriture?” Ces deux 
témoignages se corroborent et nous 
font entrevoir clairement la source 
du mal. 


La santé en temps de guerre 

La “malnutrition” n’est pas le 
fait de la seule classe pauvre. Elle 
peut se retrouver dans la classe 
bourgeoise et la classe a l’aise, et 
cela parce que nos gens ne com- 
prennent ou ne connaissent pas 
quels sont les éléments essentiels 
d’un bon régime alimentaire. II 
nous faut donc, par tous les moyens 
possibles, mettre ces notions a la 
portée des maitresses de maison, 
car ce sont elles qui vraiment sont 
les meilleurs agents de la santé 
nationale. En inculquant 4 leurs 
familles de bonnes habitudes hy- 
giéniques, en sachant bien quelle 
nourriture leur donner, en faisant 
usage des meilleurs services de 
santé a leur disposition, elles com- 
pleteront la tache de nos gouverne- 
ments et des citoyens qui veulent 
une plus grande résistance phy- 
sique de la nation pour augmenter 
sa résistance morale et intel- 
lectuelle. 

Il est & espérer que la présente 
guerre ne sera suivie d’aucun fléau 
épidémique et que la lutte faite 
contre la tuberculose, la mortalité 
infantile, le cancer, les maladies 
vénériennes, ne sera pas vaine et 
donnera son plein rendement. 


(A suwre) 








Individual work with families 
is recognized as a sine qua 
non in keeping the threatened 
home intact. How can we 


Whither Social W ork assure it, in small centres? 


in the Smaller Community 


RacHEL YOUNG 


of the nation’s living, smaller cities, towns and rural areas seek 

to equip themselves with those facilities for the public welfare 
that larger population units have found useful. It is a problem of 
adapting welfare processes,—as it still is of adapting health and educa- 
tional services—to smaller units of people, spread over much larger areas 
of population. It presents a vital challenge to Canada to-day, and Miss 
Rachel Young, doing excellent work in Peterborough C.AS., in a 
thriving city, with a difficult, sparsely settled back country, has the right 
and knowledge to say something about it. 


A S THE pressures of modern social life cast wider circles in the current 


In Ontario, each county has its Society cannot stand by and see a 
own Children’s Aid Society and, young girl go astray or a romance 
within that county, the larger cities of family life shattered if help is 
have their own societies. With an within its power. Where lies its 
increasing recognition of the place responsibility in directing com- 
of family welfare work in the pro- munity thought and action? 
tection of the child, these county The problem differs in its angles 
organizations are facing the ques- of approach. 
tion as to whether or not one 
organization is sufficient for both The Community’s Attitude 
tasks or whether the work should First, surely there is the point of 
follow the pattern of the larger view of the public on whose under- 
centres, and be assigned between standing and goodwill we are 
two or more specialized organiza- dependent. We still have a large 
tions. group of people, outside of the 

Meanwhile, events direct their larger centres (and a few in the 
own course. To the Children’s Aid larger centres), who think of 
Society come problems, outside “social work” as a strange animal 
that Society’s job. “My daughter, something having to do with 
who is 18, is coming to the city to extravagance — something that 
work. Would you keep in touch anyone with good common sense 
with her?” “My daughter has been could do but for which a highly 
married for seven months but she (?) paid social worker, with her 
and her husband are not getting magic wand, must be imported. It 
along very well. Will you go and has something to do with helping 
have a talk with them? Oh, no, people whose fathers and grand- 
they haven’t any children.” A _ fathers before them were no good 
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and, who therefore by deduction, 
in this generation are no good and 
not worth helping. It has some- 
thing to do with “changing atti- 
tudes” and helping the people who 
“are out for all they can get” 
rather than giving them the cat 
o’nine tails. The case should not 
be overstated for every com- 
munity also has a fine corps of 
understanding people, — not only 
understanding but active and de- 
termined in putting across the job 
of their social work agency. But 
there is still this large section, en- 
trenched in this opposing attitude. 
It takes energy and hours—yes, 
years—of time to change the con- 
victions of these people who, in 
some instances, are determined not 
to be changed. So, the worker, 
familiar and at home in these 
smaller communities, recognizes 
the need for continuous interpreta- 
tion and clarification of the func- 
tions of the agency, which is 
usually doing the whole social work 
job for the area, and views, with 
considerable trepidation the in- 
evitable confusion which would 
arise from the establishment of a 
multiplicity of agencies. 


Let it be assumed that there are 
two agencies serving a_ smaller 
community, in family and in child 
welfare. What claim for support 
would either agency maintain 
should a worker from each arrive 
in a rural community, a village, a 
town or even the same street in a 
small city at the same time? It 
would be difficult to explain what 
would appear to be overlapping, 
and an apparently needless waste 
of money in time and transporta- 
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tion. Those of us serving in the 
Children’s Aid, in rural Ontario, 
know how the “Aid” lady and the 
“Allowance” lady, (Mother’s Al- 
lowance), are confused and more 
than one question is asked as to 
why two are necessary. 


Doubling Costs 

The cost of social work always 
looms large in civic economy. One 
agency to serve a community 
means less overhead, fewer “highly 
paid” executives and should result 
in less expenditure. This is not 
without the sensible appeal to 
those who meet the bills. As com- 
munities recognize the value and 
need of social work along different 
lines, it is hoped that staffs will be 
increased. Then’ instead of having 
several agencies with one person 
in each, one inclusive agency would 
be able to afford an executive 
officer, with time to do some effec- 
tive organization, and direct a staff, 
either specialized in different pro- 
blems, or prepared to do the job 
on an area division. As yet this, 
on the whole, is but a dream as 
personnel consists, in most coun- 
ties, of but one executive worker. 


The Clent 

But will the client be better 
served if the welfare of the family 
and child be protected through the 
work of one agency instead of 
specializing agencies? Do we re- 
cognize the conflicts that must 
emerge when a client seeks .assis- 
tance from a particular agency, or 
a certain agency approaches a 
client, on receipt of some report? 
What does a client, after giving 
certain identifying information, 





think, as he waits in a frequently 
not too attractive waiting room 
while the social worker “indexes” 
him; and then, because his children 
were christened in a certain church, 
apologies are made to him (not for 
the christening!), and he is glibly 
told that the AB agency is the one 
to which he should go? At that 
moment, the client has a problem, 
a very real one, and it is not easy 
for him to brace himself to enter 
another office and once again, 
record his difficulties. 


Few, if any of us, wish to admit 
inability to meet our own problems. 
This is a problem, in any com- 
munity, but in the smaller one, 
where there is greater “sensitive- 
ness” about accepting the services 
of an agency, where “one per- 
son’s business is everybody’s busi- 
ness”, where resources are fewer 
and have already pigeon-holed 
their activities, the extension of 
comparable help from several 
agencies would create an embar- 
rassing situation for the client, con- 
fusion among resources, and pos- 
sibly, a series of anaemic services. 


The B family will serve to point 
the case. Jane had an illegitimate 
child and plans for her and the 
child called for certain services. 
Mrs. B required treatment, inter- 
mittently, at an Ontario Mental 
Hospital for a number of years. 
Mr. B. made life extremely difficult 
for his family and the most stable 
member of the family—the oldest 
daughter—had left the home after 
doing a fine job for a period of 
years. Jane and her child returned 
to the home but after Mrs. B had 
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to go, once more, to hospital, Jane 
and her father quarrelled, Jane 
taking her child and going to a 
friend. This left a 12 year old girl 
and a 14 year old boy in the home. 
From time to time, suggestions 
were made of immoral relations 
between Mr. B and his daughter 
but there was never any proof. 
However, Ann, the 12 year old, did 
not wish to remain with her father 
in her mother’s absence, as he ex- 
pected her to manage the house- 
hold and was not satisfied when 
she had done her best. A tem- 
porary placement of the child was 
arranged. The mother returned 
home and shortly afterward the 14 
year old boy got into a trivial diffi- 
culty. 


One must have lived and worked 
in a smaller community to realize 
the confusion, both for the family 
and for the community, had there 
been the Mental Health Clinic, a 
family welfare organization, a 
Society to look after Jane’s welfare 
and a Children’s Aid with both the 
protection and placement depart- 
ments interested, a probation offi- 
cer and a few others working with 
the family. Just as the community 
would fail to understand the in- 
evitable overlapping and possibly 
the functions of each organization, 
so the client, as a member of the 
community, would have been 
equally confused. Is it not practical 
and possible for one organization, 
combining the functions of family 
and child welfare, and, in this in- 
stance, the assistance of the Mental 
Health Clinic, to be responsible for 
such a family situation? 








Specialization 

Of course, the argument recurs 
as to the place and value of the 
specialist, within the processes of 
social work, should a_ good 
family case worker, who has not 
specialized in nutrition or budget- 
ting, attempt to help her client 
along this line? Should there be 
reference to an expert? If so, this is 
an argument at once for diversi- 
fied agencies. The balance must be 
closely studied as to the value of 
expert advice versus less specialized 
guidance, in relation to a client’s 
reaction to numerous experts as 
against one good general prac- 
titioner. At any rate, it is not pos- 
sible to get sufficient experts to 
serve the entire needs of the 
smaller communities, were this 
deemed the proper procedure. 

One thing is dead certain,—one 
generalized agency will be better 
understood by the public in the 
smaller community and the greater 
the public’s sympathy, the better 
service we shall be able to give the 
client. 


Differing Patterns 
Even the so-called smaller com- 
munities sub-divide again. Some 
are large enough to support one 
generalized agency, with specialized 


workers on the staff, but sense 
would have to prevail in their in- 
terchange. For instance, a worker 
might be going fifty miles to in- 
vestigate an urgent family situa- 
tion; at the same time a case of 
illegitimacy requires service in that 
area. Unless each worker had a 
great deal of work in that section 
it would be lacking in good judg- 
ment if one did not look after both 
cases while there. 

Other communities will be able 
to support agencies of small size 
only. Here, specialization is difficult 
if not impossible. Policy must be 
flexible but, on the whole, the 
answer here seems to be generalized 
service over a fixed area, within 
the larger unit. 

* 


* * 


On the whole, it would appear 
that in smaller communities one 
generalized agency will best serve 
needs in family, and in child wel- 
fare. With such a set-up we can 
secure, to greater degree, the un- 
derstanding and sympathetic co- 
operation of the public, which is 
absolutely essential; we can reduce 
expenses; we might even be able 
to enlarge staff; but most im- 
portant, we would be able to serve 
the client more adequately, and 
more efficiently. 


THE PROBLEM OF FAMILY DESERTION Continued from page 29 


to those attempting to assure dis- 
charge of marital maintenance 
obligations. There is a_ statute, 
providing for imperial reciprocal 
enforcement of orders. A necessary 
prelude for Canada’s adherence is 
common provincial legislation, 
with reciprocal agreements among 
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her provinces. As war goes on, and 
more and more of our family heads 
move to other provinces and over- 
seas no little part in retaining 
family solidarity and support will 
depend upon better legislation and 
more facilities for enforcement of 
maintenance obligations. 


R.H.—C.W. 





“From Many Lands” 


HIS Is the first in a series of 
books which Mr. Adamic 
hopes to write about immi- 
grant groups in America. It comes 
at a very opportune time when 
there is so much talk about the 
“American way of life”, “Demo- 
cracy” and “Fifth columnists”. It 
helps to do away with the mis- 
understanding that causes the old 
Americans and the new to eye each 
other suspiciously. He introduces 
his readers to Americans, born in 
other lands, or born in America, 
of foreign parentage, and he does 
this by telling us true stories about 
them, telling us their life histories, 
sometimes as individuals, some- 
times as families. There are people 
here from Croatia, Slovenia, Fin- 
land, Bohemia, Armenia, Holland 
and Mexico; but only in the ap- 
pendix do we hear much mention 
of Russians, Germans and Italians 
—they will probably appear in an- 
other volume dealing with racial 
and national groups in America. 


Mr. Adamic is well qualified to 
write about newcomers to_ this 
continent. He came as an immi- 
grant from Yugoslavia when he was 
fourteen years old. He served with 
the American army in the last war, 
was discharged when he was twen- 
ty-one and travelled the country 
in his efforts to earn his living. 
When he was still working as a 
labourer on the docks, he had 
his first articles accepted, and, in 
1932, the Guggenheim Foundation 
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Louis ADAMIC 


awarded him a year’s study abroad. 
With his American wife he visited 
his native home in Yugoslavia; his 
‘“Native’s Return” is the story of 
that visit. 

Mr. Adamic has travelled thous- 
ands of miles to gather his material, 
following the trail of the immigrants 
as they settled in concentrated 
areas of one predominant national 
strain. “From Many Lands” is a 
good contemporary history but it is 
also a collection of human stories 
told with dramatic simplicity. It is 
a book full of people, with joys and 
sorrows, failures and_ successes, 
hopes and disappointments such as 
come to all of us. We meet the 
German-Jew, the most remarkable 
son in a family of remarkable sons, 
who was a brilliant and successful 
dermatologist, but who always felt 
ill at ease when called into consul- 
tation with his Gentile colleagues 
and therefore was never at his best 
in these circumstances. Then there 
is the young American with the 
Japanese face; the story of the 
friendship between the Philadel- 
phia Quaker and the Greek; to- 
gether they laid the foundation for 
the now all-Greek sponge business 
in a Florida town; there is the heart 
warming story about the Bohemian 
woman who sold candies and ice- 
cream to so many different classes 
of school children, and who was so 
beloved by them that she had come 





to be a pillar of her American com- 
munity. 

Through these families we learn 
of problems common to all immi- 
grants—the divided loyalties, the 
conflicts of cultural backgrounds, 
the desire to belong, the bitterness 
of the feeling of inferiority, also the 
real gratitude for America as a 
hope, an ideal and an opportunity. 

Mr. Adamic makes it clear, that 
the harms done by racial prejudice 
within America, are harms done to 
America as well as to the victims. 
They represent a great loss in cul- 
tural contributions that foreign 
groups might make if they and 
their potentialities were accepted. 





The author feels, very keenly, that 
if America could be made not only 
“a land of promise” to the new- 
comers, but the “land of fulfillment 
for all concerned”—that if all the 
groups from many lands could live 
together in a spirit of friendly co- 
operation, that that in itself would 
be a great cultural achievement. 


These true records are as inter- 
esting as a novel, and while the 
people they talk about, all migrated 
to United States, they might have 
come, as thousands did, to Canada, 
“From Many Lands”, and for that 
reason tke book is as interesting to 
Canadians as to Americans. 





The Chance to Work— 


Dr. Leonard C. Marsh’s 
“Canadians In and Out of 
Work” offers skilful analysis 
of the shifting sands of 
gainful occupation on which 
our wage-earners attempt 
to found their homes. 


The Basis of the Home 


tional unity has been so pain- 

fully slow in finding itself we 
are accustomed to look upon our 
geographical, racial and sectional 
differences as the fundamental 
setting for many of our social 
difficulties. Canada has been en- 
visaged as a new land, recently 
developed, without rigid class 
boundaries, where the occupational 
ladder presents opportunities for 
all, and where recent unemploy- 
ment is only an unhappy interlude 
to ultimate wide-spread prosperity. 
This study makes it plain that 
Canada is now a mature industrial 
country whose problems must be 
met on that level. 


I’ ouR vast country where na- 





Are Class Levels Coming? 

Our problems appear to be 
similar in kind, although different 
in degree, from those of the indus- 
trial countries, which have reached 
maturity in an earlier generation. 
Our mobility of labour is greater 
than England’s but it is neither so 
general nor flexible as has been 
assumed. Occupational opportuni- 
ties are gradually being restricted 
to individuals who can avail them- 
selves of the openings governed 
by the economic standing of the 
groups to which they belong. While 
the exceptional man, as always, 
may still go from the bottom to the 
top of the ladder, this has little 
bearing on the general trend. More 





and more the professions, skilled 
trades, managerial and clerical 
workers “get their chance” not so 
much on the basis of ability, as of 
the relative level of opportunity 
which they can command. Nor is 
the scope for promotion the same 
at each level. For those who enter 
employment at an early age, with 
insufficient training, the chances 
for extensive promotion are be- 
coming definitely more limited. 

Canada has never had a truly 
equalitarian democracy. Individu- 
alism, however, has flourished from 
a base sufficiently wide to make 
difficult the creation of definite 
class lines. But, today, these lines 
are taking clearer form; more of 
our people seem to feel that they 
belong to particular classes. The 
growing immobility of labour has 
intensified this development. Gra- 
dually, we realize that there are no 
longer “unbounded” resources for 
exploitation. There are indications 
that those “on the lot” are con- 
solidating their gains, not only 
through “big business” but in 
holding on to the rungs of the 
occupational ladder. Subtly, class 
feeling is growing, evoking a corres- 
ponding reaction in unifying pro- 
cesses among the general working 
forces. 

These changes are only slowly 
working themselves out and Dr. 
Marsh is careful not to be dogmatic 
about them. Minute analysis indi- 
cates tendencies only, for instance, 
farmers have a strong occupational 
bond, but they rarely speak with 
one mind on common matters. The 
labour force is only 20% organized 
in unions, and presents many in- 
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ternal conflicts, Many in the middle 
class occupational grouping waver 
between their loyalties as wage 
workers, their defence of their own 
standards and deference to the 
higher income bracket levels, whose 
position they may envy. Security 
is the dominant drive with them 
and their conflict centres around 
socialist and capitalist ideals. 
Ethnic and cultural differences 
play among them as barriers to 
fuller understanding. Little imagi- 
nation is shown as to the position 
of the unemployed on the part of 
those with steady jobs. But, on 
the whole, the general trend is 
more and more to the develop- 
ment of definite class levels. Such 
a trend in our democracy is almost 
certain to reveal itself in the in- 
tensification of class organization. 


Unemployment 

Against this background, unem- 
ployment, Canadians “out of work” 
are not isolated but dealt with in 
this structure and against the 
shifting size and nature of employ- 
ment demand. Stability of employ- 
ment is not common to our various 
occupational groups. Some suffer 
from complete lack of work, others 
from periodic lay-offs and others 
from marked irregularity. The 
major problem is vitally affected 
by the influence of women on the 
labour market, by unemployment 
among youths who begin employ- 
ment at an edrly age, by the 
peculiar problems of older workers, 
and an inevitable increase in un- 
employables. 


The study explores the inci- 
dence of unemployment over the 











various occupational levels in 
which statistical analysis presents 
heavy difficulties. Concentration is 
noticeable within certain income 
groups, the building trades, sea- 
sonal occupations, and the un- 
skilled. There is no _ absolute 
immunity in any group but the 
risk is comparatively uneven. The 
problem of prolonged unemploy- 
ment is more severe than part time 
loss among the semi and skilled 
workers in most occupations, since 
workers for non-specialized jobs 
are more easily taken up and just 
as easily cast off. The measure of 
the impact of unemployment on 
our social structure is evident in 
such a fact as that, during the 
early years of the depression, up- 
wards of 1,000,000 of Canada’s 
2,600,000 wage workers were idle 
some part of the time. 


The unemployed, and the unem- 
ployed in receipt of aid are not 
synonymous terms. Recipients of 
relief have never been inclusive of 
all the idle, while, on the other 
hand, they have drawn in types 
of dependency not directly due to 
unemployment. While | statistics 
are incomplete, it has been’ true 
that most Canadian workers seek 
relief as a last resort when all 
resources are exhausted. Under 
such — circumstances, dependent 
figures, do not decline automatic- 
ally as employment indices rise. 
There remains what is commonly 
called the “hard core” of unem- 
ployment, an unavoidable factor in 
any social policy, along with the 
concomitants, in dependency of the 
sequelae of inadequate wages. 


The War and After 

Today, with our war program, 
employment indices are up, relief 
totals have dropped radically re- 
duced in many centres and wages 
have been improved for certain 
occupations. The future is uncer- 
tain but no one questions profound 
realignments after the war. Dr. 
Marsh’s_ suggestions on_ social 
policy are outlined with an incon- 
testable reasonableness. 

A strong plea is made for a long 
term re-organization of our present 
arrangements for handling unem- 
ployment, in which the Dominion 
Government would take a strong 
lead. While rigid uniformity is 
deemed impracticable in the geo- 
graphical nature of Canada which 
demands decentralization in ad- 
ministration, Dominion leadership 
is deemed imperative in assuring 
a modicum of essential provincial 
services. 

Related to employability of the 
population is the need for a 
thorough appraisal of our educa- 
tional system with emphasis on 
vocational needs, a_ national 
scholarship system, special em- 
phasis on rural problems and a 
more balanced curriculum. There 
is need of well planned training 
facilities for the unemployed and 
for a large part of the adolescent 
population. The Employment Ser- 
vice should be thoroughly na- 
tional and the personnel should be 
specially trained. Employment and 
education should be dovetailed as 
much as possible. The central plea 
is the need for a balance in our 
educational program which will 
work towards an increased aware- 





ness of the need of growth in 
culture and citizenship. 

Adequate social insurance legis- 
lation is needed covering the risk 
of sickness, accident, old age, and 
premature death. Examination of 
working class income reveals how 
inadequate it is to provide mini- 


of cost adapted to capacity to 
carry. 

Canadians still reveal the self 
reliance of earlier generations; the 
economic system is still malleable 
and class lines still allow for “gov- 
ernment” by discussion. No prede- 
termined solution lies ahead. We 
can explore how to make de- 
mocracy work, by intelligent and 


mum health standards, decent 
housing and general security, and 
hence the case for minimum social 
protection, on an extending basis 


active participation in the drama 
of federating the diverse interests 
of our various groups. 


J.EL—C.W. 





MAKING THE MOST OF MARRIAGE 


A SUCCESSFUL application of Dr. Dobson’s dictum “educate for change” is being 
carried on by the Y.M.C.A. in Vancouver in their “Making the Most of Mar- 
riage” course. 


This course, initiated in 1936, has become increasingly popular. Designed to 
reach young men and women between the ages of 21 and 30 it covers a variety 
of subjects in six lectures—biological aspects of marriage; eugenics, finance, 
foundations of the successful home; and the woman’s side of marriage. All lectures 
are co-educational with the exception of one on sex psychology. In 1939 a sequel 
course on home making was offered and well attended. 


Last year, in the upheaval of the early days of the War the lectures were 
suspended but they have now been revived and seem as popular as ever. 


The marriage course is part of the Y.M.C.A. “So-Ed” program. Under this 
scheme, lectures occupy the first hour of the evening, then comes an hour of 
informal games; and the evening concludes at 11.30 p.m.; with dancing and 
refreshments. 





“BUDGETTING FOR THE SOLDIER’S FAMILY” 


Tuts has been designed for use by the soldier’s dependent in receipt of allowances 
of $55.00, $67.00 or $79.00, varying with the size of the family. 


Suggestions are given as to how these amounts may be divided to cover rent, 
food, clothing, upkeep and advancement. Since prices and conditions vary in differ- 
ent localities, these apportionments are, of necessity, rather generalized. 


Menus planned for a week offer the housewife well-balanced, economical yet 
tasty meals. There are many hints for variations in meals and for thrifty buying 
with an eye to food values. 


Monthly account sheets are appended, under general headings, for weekly 
expenditures. Even though every effort has been made to keep the accounting 
simple, many will need experienced help in learning how to use them.—R.H. 
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These pages are reserved for 
News from the National 
Federation of Kindergarten, 
Nursery School and Kinder- 
garten-Primary Teachers af- 
filiated with the Canadian 
Welfare Council. 


Family Values in 
the Nursery School 


IpELL Rosinson 


training and parent education is evidence of strengthening reactions 
of a hopeful and constructive nature. In this, and two subsequent 
contributions, the Federation p'ans to show the reinforcing strengths 
to the home in child understanding and development in play through 
the Nursery School, the Kindergarten, and the Kindergarten-Primary. 
Miss Robinson’s article pictures a morning in her private Nursery 


[ A day of shifting family life the greatly increased interest in child 


School in Winnipeg. 


At a quarter to nine in the morn- 
ing the house becomes alive with 
the sounds of childish laughter and 
small feet climbing the stairs to the 
third floor. Here the day in the 
Nursery School begins with the 
taking off, hanging up and storing 
away of snow suits, overshoes, hel- 
mets, etc., by each child in his or 
her own locker, with assistance 
given where necessary. The first 
item on the day’s agenda is bath- 
room routine, followed by the 
drinking of a small glass of water 
and throat inspection. 

The two and three year olds play 
in one room, the four year olds in a 
second, and their workshop oc- 
cupies a third. In this last room a 
low carpenter’s bench with two 
vices and shelves against the wall 
holds the necessary equipment of 
hammers, different sized nails, 


screws, screw drivers, saws, brace 
and bit, and cut wood, which pro- 
vide an innumerable variety of in- 
tersting problems to be solved by 
the group of four at the bench. A 
sense of real accomplishment and 





satisfaction is achieved by the chil- 
dren when they perform such tasks 
as hammering large or small headed 
nails, putting screws in a wooden 
square, “making a window” of four 
pieces of half inch by inch and a 
half wood put together with short 
nails. Some have advanced to the 
stage where they can use a saw and 
make engines with wheels, doll’s 
furniture, or other articles of their 
own invention, 


In the Playroom John, Donald, 
Ben and Peter (the latter two from 
England) busy themselves with 
building an airplane with nests of 
boxes for the cockpit and fuselage, 
large hollow blocks for wings, small 
building squares for lights, and a 
gun made out of blocks. Peter and 
Donald concentrate their energies 
on building an anti-aircraft gun 
with blockcraft, Peter’s being a 
perfect model with the correct fir- 
ing angle. Nora Anne, the only girl 
in this group of nine, sits with a 
sewing card at the table, plays with 
her doll, or puts on her apron and 
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paints at the easle with Alan or 
Gerhard on the other side. 

Those in the workshop take their 
aprons from the lockers and paint 
their carpentry when it is finished. 
Sometimes they play with the plas- 
ticine, get out scissors and paste, 
look at picture books or take their 
turn at the painting easles where 
the use of the four primary colors 
brings out latent artistic talent. 

The Junior room bustles with 
activity. Frank and Alan, both 
three, are building a high tower 
for the first time with a nest of 
boxes, which they later convert 
into a bridge with steps at each 
end. Most of this group of eleven 
venture upon this hazardous walk 
on the boxes, the babies of two 
loving it as well. 

Next the boxes are turned up, 
the children sit in them and pre- 
tend they are in church, or in a 
train. Nicky, aged 24, rides around 
the room on a large steel engine 
with the cabin filled with blocks, 
dominoes or pegs. Dianne takes her 
doll for a ride in the carriage, while 
Martha makes the bed after iron- 
ing the sheets and Joan dresses her 
“baby.” Others in the group play 
with a peg board or paint at the 
easle. The plasticine, hammering 
peg sets, picture books, crayons, 
trains, blocks of all sizes and col- 
ors, and wagons are used constant- 
ly and all help to make a busy 
play period and create a diversity 
of interests. 

At ten o'clock the babies put 
away their toys and have their 
tomato juice and then comes the 
routine of washing. Each child has 
his or her own animal design on 
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towels and face cloths, thus elimi- 
nating any confusion. 


After the children are all washed 
and their hair combed, they troop 
back into the playroom where rugs 
are placed on the floor. The chil- 
dren lie down, are covered with 
light blankets and rest for approxi- 
mately twenty minutes while the 
gramophone plays. 

In the meantime the older group 
are also putting their toys away 
and have their music. First come 
the rhythms such as marching, 
running, skipping, jumping, etc., in 
time to the music. After this they 
sit in a large circle on the floor 
and sing, interpreting the songs 
with their own gestures. The song 
is sung to them first and they then 
discuss what actions would be most 
appropriate. The music period al- 
ways closes with the singing of 
God Save the King, which is done 
with a seriousness and gusto that 
compensates for the variety of keys. 


Then this group drinks its tom- 
ato juice, followed by the washing 
routine. During their rest period of 
fifteen minutes they have stories 
read to them. The rugs and blank- 
ets are folded and put back in the 
lockers and the children prepare to 
go outdoors. 


As soon as the rugs and blankets 
are away the babies have their 
music period. They sit in a circle 
on the floor and sing and play the 
nursery rhymes, “Round the Mul- 
berry Bush” being the great favor- 
ite at the moment. 

The outdoor play period is the 
next item of business and after the 
ordeal of putting on all the extra 





socks, pullovers, sweaters, etc., that 
winter brings the happy chattering 
children go downstairs and outside 
to the back of the house. The first 
stop is the garage where the out- 
door equipment such as toboggans, 
sleighs, snow shovels, wheelbar- 
rows, pails, a ladder, swing seats, 
brooms, etc., is stored. In the sum- 
mer the children are supplied with 
kiddie cars, rakes, hoes, sand 
shovels, a large covered sand box 
and wagons. 


The grounds of the house make 
an ideal playground, with lots of 
trees and a long terrace, where the 
children love to roll and run up and 
down. In the winter this terrace 
makes a perfect slide. There is an- 
other terrace a little further on 
leading down to the river, but this 
is forbidden territory. The jungle 
gym, swings, hardwood slide, large 


box with building blocks inside, and 
the old electric car moved down 
the terrace are a never ending 
source of delight. In this car the 
children have picnics, imaginary 
collisions and many other “just 
pretend” games. One door is kept 
locked and the other open to avoid 
crushed fingers. 


Sliding is the favorite pastime in 
the winter and the toboggans are 
always piled with snow or children. 
It is a happy, busy group and the 
hour is over all too soon for them 
when at twelve o’clock, the cars 
and nurses appear to pick up the 
children. The equipment is taken 
into the garage again and carefully 
put away, the snow is brushed off 
and away the children go amid 
much waving of hands, until next 
morning. 


THE HOME 


“A HOME is a little world, a miniature society and in it the great Christian 
problems present themselves for solution. There is the natural conflict between 
the man and the woman, the sex conflict. There is the natural conflict between 
the two generations, the conflict of past and present with the future; there is 
the natural conflict between the strong and the weak, the class conflict in its root 
form. In the family these problems present themselves for solution, not in theory 
but in practice and only as they are rightly solved in the home will they or can 
they be rightly solved in the state or in the world. That is the basic fact on 


which all sane sociology must rest.” 


From “The Warrior, the Woman, and the Christ”, Studdert Kennedy (Chapter 
on “Creative Conflict and World Peace.”’) 
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